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Dec.  18th,  1900. — Member  elected. — Mr.  W.  R.  T.  C.  Hewett, 
of  Alcombe,  Dunster,  Somerset,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Hunstanton  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  S.  J.  Dell  exhibited  Lepidoptera 
taken  by  him  at  Hunstanton  between  June  23rd  and  July  7th,  1900, 
including  Heliophila  littoralis  and  Ai/rotis  mpae. 

Photographs  of  Aporia  crat.egi. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  some 
photographs  of  the  pupal  wing  covers  and  of  the  underlying  immature 
wings  of  Aporia  crataetji,  which  demonstrated  that  in  an  early  stage 
the  wing-markings  agreed  with  those  visible  on  the  pupa  case,  the 
latter  being  the  reverse  of  the  markings  on  the  wing  of  the  fully- 
formed  imago,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mem  field. 

Aromia  moschata,  etc.— Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings,  Aromia  moschata 
from  the  Lea  Valley,  and  Mdanotus  punctolineatus  from  the  Deal 
sandhills.  With  reference  to  the  latter  insect,  Mr.  Jennings  remarked 
that  it  used  to  occur  at  Wimbledon,  but  had  not  been  taken  there  for 
some  time.  It  was  probable  that  Deal  was  now  the  only  known 
locality. 

Operophthera  brumata  and  Erannis  defoliaria. — Mr.  C.  P. 
Pickett,  some  0.  brumata  and  If.  defoliaria  from  Epping  Forest.  The 
series  of  0.  brumata  showed  considerable ' range  of  variation,  and  in¬ 
cluded  pale-banded  and  dark  forms. 

Malformed  Epirrita. — Mr.  A.  Sich,  a  malformed  Epirrita  having 
an  indentation  in  the  margin  of  the  forewings.  Mr.  Sich  considered 
the  specimen  to  be  If.  autumnata.  The  insect  was  bred  from  a  larva 
taken  on  elm  at  East  Hoathly,  Sussex,  and  emerged  on  November  7th, 
1899.  The  larva  was  stated  to  have  resembled  that  of  If.  dilutata, 
but  had  a  primrose-coloured  lateral  line.  Mr.  Prout  said  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  larva  answered  to  that  of  Jf.  autumnata,  but  the  imago 
exhibited  was  certainly  an  unusual  form  of  E.  dilutata. 

Lymantria  monacha. — Discussion. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Rydon,  exhibited  a  series  of  Lymantria  monacha  bred  from  ova  in 
a  damp  atmosphere  with  the  object  of  testing  the  theory  connecting 
melanism  with  moisture.  Some  of  the  specimens  shown  were  darker 
than  the  normal  form,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  parents  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  judge  whether  this  tendency  was  spontaneous  or  hereditary. 
An  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Messrs.  Bacot,  Heasler,  Kaye,  Prout,  and  Sich  took  part. 
Mr.  Prout  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  notice¬ 
able  effect  to  be  produced  in  one  generation.  Dr.  Chapman,  on  the 
other  hand,  urged  that  the  development  of  a  tendency  to  a  darker  or 
lighter  form  was  possible  even  in  a  single  generation,  and  this  view 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Bacot,  who  suggested  the  brood  was  composed, 
roughly  speaking,  of  two  groups  of  individuals,  the  one  able  to  thrive 
in  a  damp  atmosphere  and  the  other  requiring  dry  conditions.  Thus, 
a  damp  season  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  light  forms,  while  a  dry 
season  would  kill  the  darker  forms.  Mr.  Bacot  expressed  his  regret 
that  Mr.  Rydon  had  not  given  any  details  as  to  the  mortality  in  the 
various  stages  of  his  brood  of  L.  monacha.  At  the  request  of  the 


members  present  Mr.  Prout  undertook  to  write  to  Mr.  Rydon  asking 
for  full  particulars. 

Publication  fund. — The  president  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  that  the  publication  fund  be  raised  by  gratuitous  contribu¬ 
tions  as  previously.  The  proposal,  on  being  put,  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Paper. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Holiday  Notes  from 
Hunstanton,”  being  an  account  of  a  fortnight’s  holiday  spent  with  Mr. 
H.  H.  May  in  that  district.  (See  Transactions.)  A  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  was 
carried  with  acclammation.  Mr.  Sich  said  he  regretted  that  no  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  to  Eupithecia  extensaria.  Mr.  Bell,  on  rising  to 
thank  members  for  their  vote,  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sich,  that  until 
that  evening  he  was  unaware  that  Hunstanton  was  the  locality  for 
Eupi  th  eci  a  externa  ria. 

Jan.  1st,  1901. — Doberes  mexicana. — Mr.  Kaye  exhibited  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Doberes  mexicana,  a  ITesperid  of  the  sub-family  I  lesperiinae, 
which  it  was  stated  had  a  suspended  cocoon,  and  although  locally 
abundant  near  Mexico  City,  was  nevertheless  uncommon  in  collections. 

Erannis  deeoliaria  and  E.  aurantiaria,  etc. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett, 
varied  series  of  Erannis  defoliaria  and  E.  aurantiaria  from  Mood 
Street,  Essex.  One  of  the  E.  aurantiaria  had  scarcely  any  trace  of 
markings.  Other  species  exhibited  included  Melalopha  anachoreta 
bred,  Callimorpha  hera,  0.  dominula,  the  last  being  exceptionally  large 
specimens  bred  from  Deal  larva; ;  also  a  specimen  of  Polyoimnatus 
corydon,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  shiny  brown  colour. 

Anthrocera  meliloti. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  series  of  Anthrocera 
meliloti  from  the  New  Forest. 

Graphiphora  munda  bred. — Mr.  Bacot,  a  large,  interesting  brood 
of  about  300  Graphiphora  munda. 

Tri.ena  psi  and  T.  tridens.— Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  long  bred 
series  of  Triaena  psi,  and  T.  tridens  from  Hereford. 

Manduca  atropos  var. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  variety  of 
Manduca  atropos  with  only  a  faint  trace  of  the  median  black  band  on 
the  hindwings.  Mr.  Burrows,  in  giving  some  of  his  experiences  with 
this  species,  said  he  had  never  bred  a  moth  from  a  larva  that  went 
down  into  the  earth  in  captivity  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there.  Dr. 
Chapman  inquired  whether  the  pupa  came  up  to  the  surface  or  v  hether 
the  moth  crawled  up  through  the  earth.  Mr.  Kaje  said  that  he 
knew  the  moth  crawled  up  through  the  tunnel  made  by  the  larva  and 

had  observed  the  fact.  ,  . 

Varieties  of  Geometrid.e. — Mr.  Prout,  some  very  fine  varieties  of 
Gcometridae,  amongst  which  were  a  Strcnia  clathrata,  having  quite  the 
general  appearance  of  Hesperia  malvae,  some  Arran  forms  of  Hydrio- 
mena  autumnalis,  also  Perizoma  nireata  vars.  hebudium  and  t hides. 

Jan.  15th,  1901.— New  members.— Mr.  Rydon,  of  Awbrook,  Lind- 
field,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  H.  Ainslie  Hill,  of  9,  Addison  Mansions, 
Kensington,  W.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Special  exhibit  of  Lasiocampa  quercOs.— The  following  members 
exhibited  specimens  of  Lasiocampa  querciis  :  Mr.  Bacot,  specimens  from 
France  and  Germany,  also  some  specimens  of  closely-related  species  or 
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varieties,  and  some  hybrids ;  Mr.  Nicholson,  examples  from  Wales  of 
the  form  callunae  ;  Mr.  V.  Eric-Shaw,  callunae  from  the  coast  land 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Arran  ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  examples  of  true  L. 
quercus  from  Sandgate,  Deal  and  Folkestone,  in  all  of  which  localities 
the  exhibitor  had  found  the  species  abundant. 

Paper. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on 
Luffias.”  He  said  that  there  were  only  two  definitely  ascertained 
species  to  deal  with — L.  ferchaultella  and  L.  lapidella.  The  former 
was  able  to  reproduce  parthenogenetically,  while  the  latter  presented 
no  such  phenomenon.  It  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  under 
this  latter  species  there  were  several  species  or  not.  Doth  L.  ferchaul¬ 
tella  and  L.  lapidella  were  lichen  feeders.  Upon  the  question  of  the 
actual  number  of  the  species,  Dr.  Chapman  considered  that  L.  viag- 
giella  ought  to  rank  as  a  third  species,  or  otherwise  we  might  maintain 
only  one  species  with  different  geographical  phases.  /,.  ferchaultella 
occurred  on  the  coast  at  Cannes  and  reproduced  parthenogenetically. 
L.  lapidella  occurred  at  from  1,000-2, 000ft.  elevation,  but  not  at 
Cannes.  Its  cases  had  also  been  found  at  some  English  places  on  the 
South  Coast.  In  endeavouring  to  separate  the  species,  too  much 
reliance  was  not  to  be  placed  on  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae, 
as  in  some  specimens  the  joints  appear  only  partly  separated.  Some 
very  valuable  details  and  philosophical  comments  followed  upon 
parthenogenetic  reproduction.  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  fact 
adduced  was  that  if  one  sex  gains  preponderance,  there  is  in  many 
cases  a  prepotency  to  produce  the  opposite  sex.  With  regard  to  the 
species  under  review,  it  was  stated  that,  apart  from  the  partheno¬ 
genetic  trait,  each  species  was  very  closely  related  to  an  ordinary  non- 
parthenogenetic  form.  In  his  concluding  remarks  Dr.  Chapman  said 
that  the  genus  Luffia  might  be  considered  as  forming  a  bridge  between 
the  Macro-  and  Micro-Psychids.  Mr.  Kaye  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks, 
which  Mr.  Nicholson  seconded,  and  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Notes  on  Lasiocampa  quercCs. — Mr.  Bacot  read  some  detailed 
notes  drawn  up  by  himself,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Warburg,  on 
Lasiocampa  quercus  .  Mr.  Heasler  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which 
Dr.  Chapman  seconded,  and  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Feb.  5th,  1901. — New  member  elected. — Mr.  James  Stiff',  of  8, 
Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda. — Mr.  May  exhibited  a  series  of  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda  bred  from  a  single  batch  of  ova  received  from  Barnsley  in 
June,  1898.  From  the  resulting  imagines  he  judged  that  probably 
the  parents  were  of  the  form  radiata  true,  and  an  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  type  lubricipeda.  Selected  from  this  brood,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  $  was  paired  with  a  typical  $  ,  the  result  being  a  number  of 
$  s  like  the  $  parent,  but  only  three  varieties  among  the  9  s,  two 
being  radiata  and  one  a  strongly- marked  intermediate.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  both  sexes  were  quite  typical. 

Special  exhibit  ok  Hydiuecia  nictitans. — A  special  exhibit  of 
llydroecia  nictitans  was  held,  according  to  announcement  at  the 
previous  meeting.  Mr.  Front  exhibited  a  cabinet  drawer  containing  a 
long  series,  with  many  of  (he  forms  erythrostiyma,  paladin,  and  luccns. 
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Mr.  Bacot,  Scotch  lucens,  and  nictitans  from  Deal ;  Mr.  Kaye,  speci¬ 
mens  of  erytkrostigma  from  Linlithgow  and  lucens  from  Rannoch  ;  Dr. 
Chapman,  some  fine  bred  paluclis,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  number  of 
Setina  aurita  and  .S’,  irrordla,  also  some  Mythimna  imbecilla  from 
Pontresina  ;  Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
paluclis ,  together  with  some  Hama  abjecta  from  Mucking,  also  24  bred 
Manduca  atropos. 

Polyommatus  corydon  and  P.  alexis. — Mr.  Pickett,  many  fine 
forms  of  Polyommatus  corydon  and  P.  alexis  ( =  astrarche)  from 
Folkestone. 

Note  on  Pararoe  egeria. — Mr.  Garland  read  a  note  coming  from 
a  friend,  relating  to  Pararye  egeria.  Contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
Newman  and  Barrett,  he  had  found  that  the  insect  hibernated  in  the 
pupal  stage.  A  pupa  of  grass-green  colour  was  found  on  November  20th, 
1898,  suspended  from  a  broken  branch  of  wych  elm,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  near  Mitcheldean,  Glos.  The  colour  of  the  pupa 
remained  the  same  till  February  25th,  1899,  when  the  wing-cases 
darkened  in  colour.  No  further  change  was  noticeable  till  March  4th, 
when  the  wing-cases  appeared  streaked  with  brown.  The  next  day 
some  brown-coloured  spots  appeared.  On  March  6th  the  pupa  turned 
to  a  bluish-green,  and  seven  yellowish  spots  appeared  on  the  wing- 
cases.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  four  yellow  spots  were  visible 
on  the  underside  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  head  of  the  pupa  turned  a  greyish  colour.  By  the  evening  of  the 
9th  this  colour  had  spread  all  over  it.  All  the  spots  were  by  this  time 
of  a  straw  colour.  Soon  after  these  transitions  the  imago  emerged. 

Letter  received  re  Hydrcecia  nictitans.— A  letter  coming  from 
Mr.  Herbert  Massey  was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  near  Harro¬ 
gate  Hydroecici  nictitans  var.  paludis  was  found  on  dry  ground  and  the 
form  lucens  on  marshy  ground.  This  was  contrary  to  what  was  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

Letter  re  Senta  maritima. — A  letter  was  read  coming  from  Mr. 
Dadd,  in  which  were  some  interesting  details  concerning  Senta 
maritima.  Mr.  Dadd  had  found  that  the  larvie  of  this  species  would, 
if  sprinnkled  over  with  water,  feed  on  meat  and,  indeed,  anything. 

S.E.  Union  of  Scientific  Societies.— It  was  formally  announced 
that  the  S.E.  Union  of  Scientific  Societies  would  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Haslemere  on  June  6th,  7th,  and  8th. 

Paper. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  an 
August  Holiday  at  Folkestone.”  (See  Transactions.)  Mr.  Nicholson 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  Dr.  Chapman  seconded.  He  inquired 
if  Polyommatus  bellargus  had  been  observed  to  go  down  the  grass  stems 
when  the  sun  set,  Mr.  Prout  remarking  that  he  had  never  found  this 
species  after  dark.  Mr.  Pickett  said  he  had  seen  specimens  going 
down  the  stems  himself.  The  vote  of  thanks  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting  was  carried  unanimously. 

Feb.  19th,  1901. — Choerocampa  elpenor,  etc. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
exhibited  Choerocampa  elpenor,  from  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  also  C. 
macromera,  a  closely-allied  species  from  N.  India;  and,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  James,  a  series  of  Phigal-ia  pedaria ,  bred  from  a  pairing 
obtained  between  a  dark  male  and  a  typical  female.  The  whole  brood 
showed  a  tendency  to  follow  the  male  parent.  The  females  (46)  were 
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all  dark,  and  of  the  40  males,  25  were  nearly  as  dark  as  the  parent, 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  had  a  tendency  towards  a  more  olive  ground 
colour  than  usual.  Seven  pup®  obtained  from  this  brood  gave  one 
dark  male,  two  fairly  typical  males  and  four  dark  females. 

Agrotis  rip-E  from  Hunstanton. — Mr.  H.  H.  May,  Agrotis  ripae 
from  Hunstanton.  Mr.  May  remarked  that  at  the  time  the  insect  was 
on  the  wing  there  was  no  sign  of  the  favourite  foodplant  Salsola  kali 
(prickly  saltwort)  and  asked  if  it  was  known  where  the  ova  were 
deposited. 

Eugonia  polycholoros  ova. — Mr.  Y.  Eric  Shaw,  a  sallow  twig  with 
empty  ova  of  Eugonia  polychloros  in  situ. 

Insects  bred  from  ova. — Mr.  Bacot,  in  connection  with  his  paper, 
long  series  of  Axylia  putris,  Peridroma  saucia,  Graphiphora  munda, 
Spilosoma  mendica,  S.  lubricipeda ,  S.  urticae,  Lymantna  monacha, 
Pachys  strataria,  Glaea  vaccinii,  G.  spadicea,  and  Syntomis  phegea. 

Paper. — Mr.  Bacot  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  Heredity  in 
Lepidoptera.”  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bacot,  proposed  by  Mr.  \V.  J. 
Kaye  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  was  carried  unanimously. 

March  5th,  1901.— New  members.— Mr.  A.  II.  Fisher,  of 
Addington,  Thyra  Grove,  North  Finchley,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Gardner, 
of  204,  Evering  Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Trrena  psi  and  T.  tridens. — Mr.  J.  Clark  exhibited  a  box  of 
Triaena  psi  and  T.  tridens,  which  he  invited  members  to  separate. 

Apocheima  hispidaria  in  Epping  Forest. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
stated  that  one  or  two  specimens  of  Apocheima  hispidaria  were  taken 
in  Epping  Forest  on  March  1st. 

Paper. — Mr.  F.  Bouskell  read  a  paper  entitled  “  New  Forest 
Notes.”  A  large  number  of  slides  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Bouskell  were  exhibited  by  means  of  a  lantern,  worked  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
May,  and  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Bell.  The  President  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Society’s  thanks  to  Mr.  Bouskell  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  from  Nuneaton  to  read  this  paper,  and  also  for  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  paper  itself.  A  final  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  May,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  was  endorsed  by  all 
present. 

March  19th,  1901.— Spilosoma  Urticae. — Mr.  Bacot  exhibited  a 
long  series  of  Spilosoma  urticae,  with  statistical  diagrams,  compiled 
by  Mr.  M.  Greenwood,  regarding  the  spots  on  the  forewings. 

Photographs  of  lepidoptera. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  transparency  showing  several  species  of  lepidoptera  in  their 
natural  colours,  produced  by  the  Sanger- Shepherd  colour  process. 

Lepidoptera  from  Berlin. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  some  lepidoptera 
taken  near  Berlin,  including  Glaea  vaccinii  (a  very  variable  series),  G . 
cn/throcephala,  Ifadcna  satura,  Calocampa  e.voleta,  and  Dichonia 

aprilina.  , 

Larv.e  of  Cleora  licuenaiua,  etc. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  living 
larvae  of  Cleora  lichenaria ;  also  a  series  of  Ematurga  atomana, 
obtained  from  Folkestone  and  the  Guildford  Downs,  the  former 
showing  light  coloration  and  the  latter  dark. 

Migratory  insects. —Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  Scopula  fcrrugalis  and 
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Stenopteryx  noctuella  as  instances  of  migratory  insects  in  connection 
with  the  subject  for  discussion.  Also  a  specimen  of  Rhizoyramma 
detersa,  found  amongst  British  lepidoptera  in  a  purchased  store  box. 
The  usual  habitat  of  this  insect  was  stated  to  be  Southern  and  South 
Central  Europe,  but  Mr.  Prout  thought  it  possible  that  the  specimen 
was  taken  in  this  country  as  a  casual  migrant. 

Hydrilla  palustris  from  Carlisle. — Mr.  G.  B.  Routledge,  a 
male  specimen  of  Hydrilla  palustris,  taken  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thwaytes, 
near  Carlisle,  on  June  6th,  1899.  The  insect  was  taken  with  the  net, 
in  the  same  locality  as  were  two  female  specimens,  captured  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Day. 

Habits  of  Senta  makitima. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  recorded  the 
capture  of  larvae  of  Senta  maritima  in  large  numbers  near  Berlin. 
They  were  found  in  reed  stems  that  had  been  previously  eaten  out  by 
larvae  of  Nonayria  yeminipuncta.  Mr.  Dadd  announced  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  German  entomologists,  the  lame  of  S.  maritima  did  not 
feed  on  the  reeds,  being  entirely  cannibalistic,  and  preying  upon  living 
lame  of  Heliophila  obsoleta,  on  spiders,  or  any  other  like  food  which 
they  could  obtain. 

Discussion,  Migration  of  Insects. — A  discussion  on  migration  of 
insects  was  held.  Mr.  Prout,  in  starting  the  discussion,  referred  to 
Plusia  yamma  as  an  example  of  a  regular  and  constant  migrant,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  there  were  no  records  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  large  flights  of  this  insect.  Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  instanced  Cara- 
drina  ambiyua,  Heliophila  albipuncta,  and  Aporopkyla  lutulenta  as 
migrants  which  were  formerly  rare  and  now  were  gradually  spreading. 
From  inquiries  made  at  Berlin  it  appeared  that  C.  ambiyua  was  now 
more  commonly  met  with  than  formerly.  //.  albipuncta  had,  how¬ 
ever,  always  been  plentiful  there.  Mr.  A.  Bacot  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  fact  that  an  insect  becomes  more  common  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  spreading.  It  may  be  a  case  of  periodicity,  a  suggestion 
supported  tby  the  appearances  of  Eurymus  croceus.  Mr.  -J.  W.  Tutt, 
who  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject,  said  that  no  one  can  state 
positively  if  an  insect  does  or  does  not  occur  in  certain  districts.  In 
support  of  this  contention  he  referred  to  Oeunistis  quadra,  which,  after 
being  to  all  appearances  extinct  for  many  years,  suddenly  occurs  in 
thousands  in  the  New  Forest ;  also  to  Plusia  chryson,  of  which  only 
eleven  British  specimens  were  known  until  Warren  found  one  larva 
and  subsequently  took  750  in  the  same  year,  and  the  insect  is  now 
found  in  very  many  localities  by  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  it. 
From  these  and  other  instances  Mr.  Tutt  drew  the  deduction  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  insect  had  been  overlooked.  He,  however, 
excepted  Plusia  mvneta,  which  had  probably  been  introduced  a  long 
while  ago,  and  had  recently  multiplied  under  favourable  conditions. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  contested  this  theory  so  far  as  <  'aradrina  ambiyua 
■was  concerned,  as  he  was  positive  that  this  insect,  which  had  recently 
appeared  at  Sandown,  I.W.,  had  not  been  overlooked  by  him  in  recent 
years.  Other  speakers  referred  to  Leucoma  chrysorrhoea,  Stilpnotia 
salicis,  TJeiopeia  pulchdla,  and  Orthosia  suspect  a  as  actual  or  probable 
migrants. 

April  2nd,  1901. — Cases  of  Luffia  ferchaultella,  etc. — Dr. 
Chapman  exhibited  cases  of  Lufia  ferchaultella  and  a  small  spider 
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Cyclosia  cornea,  found  on  the  same  rocks,  and  closely  resembling  the 
cases,  which  it  evidently  simulated  ;  also  empty  cocoons  of  Hybocampa 
milhauseri,  larvae  of  Lasiocampa  quercus,  including  one  undoubted 
spartii,  and  living  specimens  of  scorpions  and  wood-lice,  all  of  which 
had  been  taken  at  Cannes. 

Melalopha  hybrids. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  hybrids  obtained  from 
pairing  of  $  Melalopha  curtula  with  5  M.  piyra  and  vice  versa. 

Pachys  strataria  bred.  —  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  bred  specimens  of 
Pachys  strataria. 

Resting  habit  of  Eurymus  croceus. — Dr.  Chapman  had  observed 
Eurymus  croceus  at  Cannes  hovering  over  myrtle  leaves  and  settling  on 
the  withered  yellow  leaves,  on  which  it  was  invisible.  The  green 
leaves  were  avoided. 

0  viposition  of  Cal  am  i  a  lutosa. — Mr.  H.  H.  May  remarked  that 
he  had  seen  Calamia  lutosa  depositing  ova  on  the  tips  of  the  reeds,  that 
he  had  kept  them,  and  they  had  hatched  during  the  latter  part  of 
March. 

Spring  lepidoptera  at  Chingford. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  recorded 
the  capture  of  Apocheima  hispid  aria,  Alsopliila  aescularia,  and  Pachys 
strataria  at  Chingford. 

April  16th,  1901. — Larval  case  of  Narycia  monilifera. — Dr.  T. 
A.  Chapman  exhibited  a  larval  case  of  Narycia  monilifera  ( melanella ), 
also  a  larva  of  Proutia  betulina,  the  latter  taken  at  Eastwood. 

Melyris  lineata  exhibited. — Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings,  Melyris  lineata 
taken  at  Likoja,  on  the  River  Niger,  in  1897. 

Variety  of  Plerocymia  mucronata. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  a  variety 
of  Plerocymia  mucronata  ( =plumbaria )  with  a  dark  line  near  the  outer 
margin. 

Dilina  tili.e  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  bred  series  of  Dilina 
tiliae,  also  a  series  of  Erannis  maryinaria,  including  a  dark  female. 

Amathes  xanthographa  and  Graphiphora  incerta  vars.  —  Mr. 
Alfred  Sich,  interesting  vars.  of  Amathes  .vanthoyrapha  and  Graphi¬ 
phora  incerta. 

Exhibit  of  Cidarias. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Prout's  paper,  Mr. 
Burrows,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  Mr.  Prout,  and  Dr.  Sequeira  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  the  genus  Cidaria. 

Euchloris  smaragdaria  sleeved  out. — Rev.  C  R.  N.  Burrows 
reported  that  on  July  5th,  1900,  he  sleeved  twelve  larvae  (freshly 
hatched)  of  Euchloris  smaraydaria  on  Achillea  millefolium ,  Tanacctum 
vulyare  and  Santolina  chain  aecy pa  lissus.  On  searching  these  plants  on 
April  16th,  1901,  he  found  nine  larvie  on  A.  millefolium  (two  imagines 
having  emerged  in  September),  six  on  T.  vulyare  and  none  at  all  on 
Santolina. 

Sembling  with  Dimorpha  versicolora  unsuccessful. — Mr.  A. 
Bacot  had  tried  sembling  Dimorpha  ( End  nun  is )  versicolora,  at  Tilgate, 
with  bred  females  from  the  continent,  but  without  success.  Mr. 
Russell  James,  having  taken  a  pair  in  copula  at  this  place,  lent  the 
male  to  Mr.  Bacot,  but  there  appeared  no  disposition  to  pair  a  second 
time. 

Easter  in  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  reported  on  a  visit 
to  the  New  Forest  at  Easter.  Graphiphora  miniosa  was  common, 
Panolis  yriseo-rarieyata  ( pini perdu )  just  coining  out,  whilst  of  Litlio- 
pliane  soda  but  two  were  taken. 
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Paper. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  the 
genus  Cidaria  ”  (printed  in  Tram  actions) .  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Prout,  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  queried  the  position  of  Anticlea 
badiata  and  A.  nigrofasciaria.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prout  said  in  his  opinion 
A.  badiata  was  related  to  A.  nigrofasciaria,  and  that  the  latter  insect 
was  a  Larentiid.  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Burrows  also  joined  in  the 
discussion. 

May  7th,  1901. — Vars.  of  Peronea  cristana. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark 
exhibited  varieties  of  Peronea  cristana,  including  a  new  and  unnamed 
form. 

Exhibit  of  Spring  insects. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  exhibited  his  cap¬ 
tures  to  the  end  of  April,  including  a  series  of  Graphiphora  lenco- 
grapha,  bred  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  taken  at  E.  Horsley,  Aleucis 
pictaria  from  Oxshott,  and  a  specimen  of  Graphiphnva  taken  in  the 
New  Forest  which  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  both  G.  nmnda  and 
G.  incerta.  A  majority  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
variety  of  G.  nmnda.  Mr.  Dadd  also  exhibited  some  larva,1  of  Alucita 
galactodactyla. 

Erannis  (Hybernia)  species.— Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  series  of  Erannids, 
including  E.  marginalia  with  its  var.  fuscata.  Also,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Battley,  a  drawer  full  of  Erannids,  including  dark  forms  of  E.  mar¬ 
ginalia  closely  approaching  the  named  var. 

Dilina  tili.e  and  Pachys  strataria  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett 
bred  series  of  Dilina  tiliae  and  Pachys  strataria,  including  one  asym¬ 
metrical  specimen  of  the  latter  species. 

Different  forms  of  Erannis  marginaria. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  series 
of  Erannis  marginaria,  including  light  forms  from  Sandown,  I.W., 
darker  forms  from  London,  and  darkest  of  all  from  Yorkshire. 

Varieties  of  Gonodontis  bidentata. — Mr.  -T.  Riches,  Gonodontis 
bidentata,  four  dark  specimens,  from  Yorkshire,  two  being  slate- 
coloured  and  the  others  almost  black.  All  were  remarkable  for  the 
glossiness  of  the  wings. 

Limenitis  sibylla  vars.,  etc. — Mr.  Y.  Eric  Shaw,  varieties  of 
Spilute  grossulariata  and  Limenitis  sibylla,  the  latter  having  the  usual 
white  markings  much  suffused  with  black.  Also  a  series  of  Gnoplws 
obscurata  from  Matley  Bog,  lame  of  Leucoma  chrysnrrhoea  from  Kings- 
down,  and  a  larva  of  Plusia  moneta. 

Dark  Erannis  leucoph.earia. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  a  series  of  Erannis 
leucuphaearia,  including  several  very  dark  specimens,  also  colour 
sketches  of  lame  of  Erannis  marginaria,  E.  defuliaria,  Operophthera 
brumata,  and  Glyph yptery. c  fuscuviridella. 

Varieties  of  Erannis  species  and  .Egeria  apiforjiis  ova. — Mr. 
A.  Bacot,  series  of  Erannis  marginaria  with  the  var.  fuscata  from 
Yorkshire,  and  E.  defuliaria  ;  also  ova  of  Aegeria  apifurmis,  which 
were  very  small  and  scattered  about,  generally  resembling  Hepialid 
ova.  Mr.  Bacot  remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  the  eggs  should  be 
scattered  about,  seeing  that  the  larva  feeds  inside  poplar. 

Sembling  of  Scoria  lineata. — Mr.  A  .  1.  Cox  recorded  having 
watched  a  number  of  males  of  Scoria  lineata  (dealba ta)  sembling 
round  one  female.  One  of  the  males  ultimately  paired  with  the 
female,  but  the  remaining  males  still  continued  to  hover  round,  and 
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ultimately  another  male  drove  off  the  one  in  copula,  and  took  its 
place. 

Cyaniris  argiolus  plentiful  close  to  London. — M.  C.  P.  Pickett 
mentioned  that  Cyaniris  argiolus  was  plentiful  at  \\  ood  Street,  Wal¬ 
thamstow,  on  May  4  th. 

May  21st,  1901. — Red-tinged  Amorpha  populi,  etc. — Mr.  C.  P. 
Pickett  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Amorpha  populi,  including  two 
females  strongly  tinged  with  red.  Also  some  bred  specimens  of 
Hylophila  prcisinana  and  a  few  insects  from  Clandon,  the  venue  of  the 
Society’s  excursion  on  June  1st. 

Lithopiiane  socia  and  L.  semibrunnea. — -Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  specimens 
of  Lithopiiane  socia  and  L.  semibrunnea ,  showing  that  the  former  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  light  inner  margin  of  the 
forewings.  In  the  specimens  of  L.  socia  from  Wales  this  portion  of 
the  wing  was  almost  black.  Mr.  Prout  called  attention  to  the  narrower, 
straighter  wing  of  L.  semibrunnea  as  a  good  character  for  differentiation. 

Larv.e  of  Amathes  ditrapezium,  etc. — Mr.  J.  Riches,  larvae  of 
Amathes  detrapezium  and  Agamea  ophioyramma,  the  latter  being  found 
feeding  on  the  common  purple  Iris. 

Tiiera  juniperata  var.  scotica,  etc. — Mr.  \.  Eric  Shaw,  1/iera 
juniperata  var.  scotica,  Lithopiiane  socia  and  semibrunnea. 

Case  of  Whittleia  retiella. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows  reported 
that  while  searching  for  Vhorodesma  smaraydana,  he  found  a  case  of 
Whittleia  retiella. 

Reports  on  season’s  collecting. — Mr.  A.  \\  .  Mera  said  he  had 
found  that  larvae  were  scarce  and  backward  at  Loughton,  but  Mr.  Prout 
had  found  that  though  backward,  insect  life  was  plentiful  at  Chingford. 

June  4th,  1901. — Zeuzera  pyrina  in  raspberry  stems. — Mr.  Bacot 
exhibited  a  raspberry  stem  attacked  by  an  internal  feeder  that  proved 
to  be  Zeuzera  pyrina. 

Malacosoma  hybrid  larva. — Mr.  Bacot  also  exhibited  a  larva  bred 
from  an  egg  laid  by  a  female  Malacosoma  castrensis,  seen  in  copula 
with  a  male  Malacosoma  neustna.  The  larva  seemed  to  possess 
characteristics  of  both  species.  Mr.  Bacot  further  exhibited  an 
unusually  handsome  larva  of  Lasiocamga  quercus,  being  exceptionally 
pale,  with  the  blue  bands  very  strongly  marked. 

Lantern  slides  of  lepidoptera.- — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  some 
lantern  slides  of  lepidoptera  produced  by  the  Banger- Shepherd  process 
of  colour  photography. 

Dimorpha  versicolora  larv.e. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  larva;  of 
Dimorplia  versicolora  from  continental  parents,  also  a  larva  of  <  atocala 
elocata. 

Arctia  caja  varieties. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  two  varieties  of  Arctia 
caja.  In  one  the  forewings  were  suffused  with  the  brown  coloration 
and  the  lower  wings  mostly  suffused  with  black,  the  usual  black  spots 
nevertheless  showing  distinctly.  In  the  second  specimen  the  hind- 
wings  were  orange-coloured,  with  streaks  and  dashes  of  yellow,  the 
black  spots  being  more  or  less  outlined  with  the  latter  colour. 

Eastern  Asiatic  lepidoptera. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  specimens 
purchased  from  the  Leech  collection,  being  principally  duplicates  from 
China  and  Japan,  including  Borthetrias  and  Cymatophoras. 
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Hylophila  prasinana  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  series  of  brecl 
Hylophila  prasinana. 

Plusia  moneta  at  West  Wickham. — Dr.  Sequeira,  a  pupa  (in 
cocoon)  of  Plusia  moneta  from  West  Wickham. 

Continental  heterocera. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  specimens  of  Lithophane 
semibrunnea,  Hadena  pereyrina  and  Plusia  ni,  all  from  the  continent. 

Notodonta  trepida  in  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  Dadd  recorded  the 
capture  in  the  New  Forest  of  a  $  Notodonta  trepida  that  had  laid  a 
large  batch  of  ova. 

Nepticula  trimaculella  ichneumoned. — Mr.  Sich  mentioned  that 
from  five  pupa?  of  Nepticula  trimaculella  he  had  bred  five  ichneumons 
and  asked  whether  this  species  was  peculiarly  subject  to  parasites. 

June  18th,  1901. — Young  Smerinthid  larvae.— Dr.  T.  A  Chapman 
exhibited  larva?  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  Amorpha  populi  and  Dihna 
tiliae  all  in  the  second  or  third  instar,  with  a  view  to  showing  that, 
whereas  S.  ocellatus  and  A.  populi  resembled  one  another  in  form,  D. 
tiliae  was  more  elongate.  Some  sprigs  were  also  shown  of  juniper, 
on  which  larva?  and  pupa?  of  Ypsolophus  maryinellus  were  to  be  seen  in 
large  numbers. 

Pseudostyphlus  pilumnus  exhibited. — Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  very  local  and  rare  beetle  Pseudostyphlus 
pilumnus,  belonging  to  the  weevil  group,  which  it  was  stated  lived  on 
Matricaria  chamomilla. 

Melit/Ea  cinxia  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  bred  series  of  Melitaea 
cinxia,  including  two  varieties,  the  one  having  light  forewings  and  dark 
hindwings,  the  other  having  the  central  black  band  to  forewings  absent. 

Lepidoptea  from  Folkestone,  etc. — Mr.  Pickett  also  exhibited 
Eurymus  hyale,  Setina  irrorella  and  Arctia  villica  from  Folkestone,  a 
specimen  of  Lobophora  riretata  from  Guildford,  found  on  a  pine  trunk 
at  rest,  and  a  series  of  Choerocampa  elpenor,  including  a  specimen  in 
which  the  usual  red  coloration  was  replaced  by  a  purplish  tint. 

Thecla  w-album  pup.e. — Mr.  L.  B.  Front,  pupa?  of  Theda  w-album. 

Early  appearance  of  Chrysoclysta  linneella. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich, 
specimens  of  Chrysoclysta  linneella,  which  he  said  usually  emerged  in 
July,  and  was  unusually  early  this  year. 

July  2nd,  1901. — Chcerocampa  porcellus,  var.,  etc. — Mr.  C.  P. 
Pickett,  a  bred  series  of  Choerocampa  porcellus  including  a  specimen 
with  very  dark  hindwings  and  with  the  forewings  lacking  most  of 
the  red  markings ;  also  Polyommatus  ale.vis  (astrarche),  including 
several  underside  vars.,  P.  icartts,  including  two  $  specimens  shot  with 
blue,  one  very  dark  $  and  a  male  with  coloration  approaching  that  of 
thetis  (bellary us),  and  Cupido  minima,  including  one  dull  leaden  coloured 
specimen. 

Plagiodera  versicolora  from  Broxbourne. — Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  very  local  Playiodera  rersicolora  from 
Broxbourne. 

Lasiocampa  QUERchs  var.  callun.e. — Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Lasiocampa 
quercus  var.  callunae  from  Derbyshire. 

Coleoptera  in  the  New  Forest. — Mr.  H.  Ileasler  reported  that 
he  had  spent  a  very  successful  holiday  in  the  New  Forest  after  coleoptera, 
and  exhibited  a  box  full  of  specimens  collected  there. 
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Remarks  on  Spilote  grossulariata. — Mr.  Mera  said  he  had  bred 
about  80  imagines  of  Spilote  grossulanata  from  ova  laid  by  a  dark  $ 
specimen,  but  none  closely  resembled  the  parent,  those  that  varied 
resembling  the  usual  local  form.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  remarked  that  he 
had  found  that  while  larvae  of  dark  forms  hibernated  easily,  those 
bred  from  light  parents  nearly  all  failed  in  this  stage.  Mr.  Mera 
mentioned  that  he  had  noticed  when  breeding  both  forms  that  the  pale 
varieties  were  much  more  subject  to  crippling  than  the  dark  ones. 
Mr.  Prout  suggested  that  these  facts  seemed  to  support  the  theory  that 
coloration  largely  depended  on  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  vital  energy 
in  the  individual. 

July  16th,  1901. — Scandinavian  lepidoptera. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd 
exhibited  some  Scandinavian  lepidoptera,  including  Argynnis  pales,  A. 
inn,  A.  laodice,  Lycaena  amandus  and  L.  optilete  ;  also  from  Berlin 
some  Mamestra  splendens. 

Angf.rona  prunaria  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  very  variable  series 
of  bred  Amjerona  prunaria. 

Malacosoma  castrensis  plentiful. — Mr.  Bacot  reported  that  he 
had  found  larvae  of  Malacosoma  castrensis  plentiful  in  the  Medway 
marshes.  Fed  in  confinement  they  ate  raspberry,  willow,  sallow,  and 
knotgrass,  preference  being  shown  for  the  latter.  On  the  same  date 
(June  80th),  a  batch  of  ova  of  M.  castrensis  were  also  found,  and  just 
about  the  time  that  the  larvae  were  spinning  up,  these  ova  produced 
ichneumons.  Mr.  Bacot  pointed  out  that  they  would  thus  be  ready  to 
attack  tbe  ova  of  the  next  brood  of  M.  castrensis,  and  were  presumably 
confined  to  this  species. 

Scandinavian  collecting. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  intimated  that  during 
three  days  collecting  in  Scandinavia  he  had  seen  55  species  of  butter¬ 
flies.  Sugaring  in  that  region  had  to  be  done  in  daylight,  no  lamp 
being  necessary.  Only  common  Leucaniids  and  Agrotids  were  seen, 
and  a  very  dark  form  of  Mamestra  dissimilis  ( suasa ). 

Lepidoptera  at  Oxshott. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett  said  he  had  found 
Plebeins  aegon  fully  out  at  Oxshott  on  July  9th,  and  had  taken  Hecatera 
serena,  Anarta  myrtilli,  and  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Catocala  promissa  in  the  New  Forest. — Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira 
recorded  the  capture  of  Catocala  promissa  in  the  New  Forest  on  July 
3rd,  1901. 

Aug.  20th,  1901. — Variable  Paciiys  betularia. — Mr.  J.  Riches 
exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Pachys  betularia,  varying  from  normal  to 
fairly  dark  forms.  The  male  parent,  which  was  exhibited,  was  dark, 
the  female  (not  shown)  was  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Aberrations  of  Polyommatus  corydon  and  P.  thetis  at  Dover. — 
Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  a  large  number  of  Polyommatus  corydon  taken  during 
the  month  of  August  at  Dover,  showing  an  extraordinary  number  and 
variety  of  aberrations.  He  explained  this  by  saying  that  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  several  visits  to  Dover  he  had  examined  perhaps  as  many 
as  10,000  specimens,  selecting  therefrom  the  exceptional  examples. 
Of  females  there  were  three  dwarfs,  one  being  almost  as  small  as 
( 'a  pi  tin  minima,  two  were  perfectly  blue,  two  were  splashed  with  blue, 
and  one  asymmetrically  splashed,  the  upper  left  wing  only  showing 
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the  marking.  Two  had  spotless  hindwings,  and  one  handsome  under¬ 
side  showed  the  red  and  white  colouring  remarkably  distinct,  and 
contrasting  beautifully.  Of  males  there  was  a  long  series  of  dwarfs, 
four  with  spotless  undersides,  ten  with  hindwings  spotless,  and  in  one 
specimen  the  central  spots  in  border  were  absent,  whilst  in  several  the 
spots  were  confluent  in  various  forms.  He  also  showed  a  dwarf  male 
Puhjommatus  thetis  ( bellargus ),  a  male  with  many  supernumerary  spots 
on  the  underside,  and  one  in  wThich  the  right  hindwing  I’esembled  that 
of  a  female  in  coloration. 

Large  brood  of  Angerona  prunaria. — Mr.  Pickett  brought  a  large 
exhibit  of  Angerona  •prunaria  in  unusual  variety,  being  the  fourth 
year’s  outcome  of  his  inter-breeding  of  the  Raindean  brood  (Folke¬ 
stone)  with  that  of  Chingford.  Some  Chrysophanus  phlaeas  that  were 
also  exhibited  from  Dover  were  darkly  tinged  with  a  smoky  shade. 

Anthrocera  exulans  and  Eupithecia  subfulvata. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark  exhibited  a  series  of  Anthrocera  exulans  from  Braemar  taken 
last  June,  and  Eupithecia  subfulvata  from  Crouch  End  in  June. 

Stilbia  anomala  in  N.  Devon. — Mr.  A.  Bacot,  a  series  of  several 
male  and  one  female  Stilbia  anomala  from  N.  Devon. 

Oviposition  of  Malacosoma  castrensis. — Mr.  Bacot  described  the 
act  of  oviposition  by  Malacosoma  castrensis  which  had  come  under 
his  notice  lately,  and  exhibited  eggs  girdling  twigs.  The  insect  was 
observed  to  lay  ten  eggs  in  the  first  minute,  eight  in  the  second,  and 
nine  in  the  third. 

New  Forest  Notes. — Dr.  J.  S.  Sequeira  had  visited  the  New 
Forest  from  June  24th  to  July  5th,  and  now  exhibited  insects  taken 
on  that  occasion.  These  included  Catocala  promissa,  taken  as  early  as 
July  4th,  a  captured  imago  of  Hygrochroa  syringaria,  a  short  series  of 
Anthrocera  meliloti,  single  specimens  of  Argynnis  aglaia,  A.  adippe  and 
Plebeius  aegon,  worn  specimens  of  Gyaniris  argiolus,  probably  belonging 
to  the  first  brood,  also  Toxocampa  pastinum,  Hydriomena  autumnalis, 
( =  trifasciata) ,  Maearia  alternaria,  Minoa  murinata,  Cyclophora  porata, 
Moma  orion,  Heliophila  turca,  Nemeophila  sannio,  one  J  being  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  Hemaris  fuciformis  and  Aplecta  prasina. 

Graellsia  isabelle  larva. — Dr.  Chapman  exhibited  a  larva,  in 
spirit,  of  the  Spanish  emperor  moth  Graellsia  isabellae,  and  also  a 
pupa  of  Orgyia  splendida  which  showed  no  trace  of  wing  markings. 

Sep.  17th,  1901. — Polyommatus  corydon  vars. — Mr.  May  exhibited 
a  short  series  of  Polyommatus  corydon  from  Horsley,  including  a  female 
with  underside  coloration  of  the  male  and  with  the  basal  black  marks 
on  forewing  missing.  Also  a  J  with  blue  scales  on  the  upperside  of 
hindwings  and  a  few  blue  scales  on  forewings,  this  latter  being  an 
approach  to  the  form  syngrapha.  Mr.  May  also  exhibited  ova  of 
Aporophyla  a  ustralis. 

European  Sphingide. — Mr.  Kaye,  a  box  containing  most  of  the 
known  European  Sphingidae,  including  the  scarce  Pterogon  daridi  from 
Syria,  and  a  fine  hybrid  between  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and  Amorpha 
populi. 

Dryobota  protea  from  Scotland. — Mr.  Kaye  further  exhibited  a 
series  of  Dryobota  protea  taken  at  sugar  in  late  August  at  Ballinluig, 
Perthshire.  One  of  these  was  strongly  mottled  with  whitish. 
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Stilbia  anomala  in  N.  Devon. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd,  a  long  series  of 
Stilbia  anomala  from  N.  Devon,  taken  this  year  (1901). 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda. — Mr.  Bacot,  a  large  number  of  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda  var.  zatima,  of  a  crippled  brood  resulting  from  starvation. . 

Homalopha  ruricola  at  Box  Hill. — Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  scarce  beetle  Homalopha  ruricola  from  Box  Hill.  The 
specimen  was  picked  up  in  the  roadway. 

Euphyia  picata,  etc.,  in  I.W. — Mr.  Riches,  a  bred  series  of 
Euphyia  picata,  also  bred  specimens  of  Xanthorrhoe  nvata  and  X. 
amniculata  (unangidata) ,  all  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Larentiadje  bred. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  a  magnificent  bred  series  of 
Anticlea  rubidata  from  Sandown,  and  Epirrhoe  galiata  from  Findhorn, 
the  latter  having  a  sandy  tinge  in  the  ground  colour,  especially  in  two 
of  the  specimens  ;  also  several  small  broods  of  Mesoleuca  bicolorata 
and  its  aberration  plumbata  from  Forres,  the  forms  showing  on  the 
whole  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  the  ?  parent,  but  with  one  or  two 
striking  exceptions. 

Leucoma  chrysorrhcea  near  Eastbourne.— Mr.  May  reported 
finding  larvce  of  Leucoma  chrysorrhoea  on  the  downs  between  Seaford 
and  Eastbourne. 

Oct.  1st,  1901. — Nemeophila  sannio  bred  in  autumn. — Dr.  Sequeira 
exhibited  bred  Nemeophila  sannio  ( russula )  from  eggs  deposited  on 
June  27th,  1901.  Dr.  Chapman  inquired  if  this  species  was  often 
double-brooded.  Mr.  Clark  said  he  had  obtained  a  second  brood.  Mr. 
Prout  asked  if  anyone  knew  of  a  second  brood  in  a  state  of  nature,  to 
which  Mr.  Dadd  replied  that  he  had  met  with  such  in  the  New  Forest. 
Mr.  Mera  said  he  had  bred  only  females  in  the  autumn,  but  Dr. 
Sequeira  and  Mr.  Clark  had  bred  the  sexes  in  equal  numbers. 

Reduvius  personatus  exhibited. — Mr.  F.  P>.  Jennings  showed  a 
specimen  of  the  hemipteron  Reduvius  personatus,  which  the  exhibitor 
remarked  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  curious  habit  of  clothing 
itself  with  dust. 

Mellinia  ocellaris  at  Mucking. — Rev.  C.  R.  N.  Burrows,  a 
specimen  of  Mellinia  ocellaris  taken  on  September  13th,  1901,  on  sugar 
at  Mucking,  with  Mellinia  gilvago  for  comparison.  Mr.  Burrows  also 
exhibited,  from  the  same  locality,  a  black  var.  of  Mamestra  dissimilis , 
and  Eurymus  hyale. 

Eurymus  hyale  from  Folkestone. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Eurymus 
hyale  from  Folkestone,  and  a  long  bred  series  of  Angerona  prunaria. 

Variety  of  Melanargia  galathea. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  variety  of 
Melanaryia  galathea  with  the  white  blotches  between  veins  2,  3  and  4 
in  the  forewing  broken  up  to  black  dashes  with  some  semblance  of 
VII  in  Roman  numerals.  An  albino  specimen  of  the  starling  was  also 
exhibited. 

New  Papilionid  and  new  Sphingid  from  Guiana. — Mr.  W.  J. 
Kayo,  a  new  species  of  Papilio  near  crassus,  and  a  new  species  of 
Ambulyx  near  to  A.  strigilis,  taken  at  Bartica  this  year  in  British 
Guiana. 

Pachythelia  vili.osella  and  Epirrita  hybrids  (?). — Mr.  Mora,  a 
case  of  Pachythelia  villosella  found  on  heath,  and  some  Epirrita  hybrids 
(?)  between  E.  filigrammaria  $  from  Bolton,  and  autumnata  ?  from 
Enniskillen. 
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Heliophila  l-album  recorded  from  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr.  S.  J. 
Bell,  a  specimen  of  Heliophila  l-album  taken  at  sugar  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  this  being  the  first  recorded  capture  of  the  insect  in  this 
country. 

Tripilena  fimbriata  bred  from  Hampstead,  etc. — Mr.  Bacot,  a 
bred  series  of  '/’.  fimbriata  from  larva?  found  at  Hampstead  and 
Wimbledon. 

Hygrochroa  syringaria  bred  on  privet. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  a  tine 
bred  series  of  Hi/yrochroa  syrinyaria  from  lame  sleeved  out  on  privet. 

Argynnid  variety  from  Spain. — Dr.  Chapman,  an  Argynnid 
variety  from  Spain  of  which  he  said  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  decide 
to  which  species  it  was  referable,  it  answering  equally  well  for  aylaia 
and  adippe. 

Bred  and  captured  Boarmitds. — Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  ( 'ymatophora 
( Boannia )  ribeata,  two  bred  specimens,  $  and  2  from  Box  Hill,  the  2 
being  rather  unusually  pale  and  somewhat  banded  in  appearance. 
Also  an  example  of  Ectropis  crepmcularia  ah.  delamereims  taken  at 
Ashby,  near  Doncaster,  on  June  4th,  and  of  a  rather  warm  brown  tone 
somewhat  suggestive  of  certain  forms  of  E.  bixtortata. 

Concerning  written  communications. — Mr.  Prout  from  the  chair 
urged  upon  members  the  importance  of  bringing  written  communica¬ 
tions,  however  short,  to  the  meeting  with  their  exhibits,  as  not 
infrequently  one  was  apt  to  forget  some  particular  point  that  it  was 
desirable  to  emphasise,  if  totally  relying  on  one’s  memory. 

Note  on  generic  subdivision. — Mr.  Kayo  asked  if  we  were  justified 
in  generically  separating  Sinerivthus  ocellatux  from  Smrrintlinx  populi, 
seeing  that  these  two  species  could  easily  he  crossed  and  fertile  ova 
ensue.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Prout  in  his  London 
List  of  Lepidoptera  had  used  the  genus  Amorpha  for  populi,  retaining 
Smerinthus  for  ocellatns.  Mr.  Prout  replying  said  he  had  hesitated  to 
split  these  two  species  into  different  genera,  but  going  on  the  theory 
“  that  if  two  species  are  nearer  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  a  third 
they  should  be  separated,”  he  had  thought  it  justifiable,  and  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  also  concurred,  saying  that  he  considered  pairing  only  a  character 
to  be  regarded  as  any  other  character.  A  long  discussion  followed  on 
the  creating  of  genera,  in  which  Dr.  Chapman,  Messrs.  Prout,  Bacot, 
Kaye  and  May  joined. 

Hybridising  Eplrritas. — Mr.  Prout  said  that  with  the  Epirritas 
(Oporabias)  Mr.  J.  E.  R.  Allen  had  been  able  to  pair  equally  well  J 
E.  autumnata  with  2  E.  fHiyrammaria,  and  $  E.  tiliyrammaria  with 
2  E.  antnmnata. 

Publication  fund. — Mr.  Prout  invited  members  to  subscribe  to  the 
Publication  Fund  of  1901. 

Proposed  closing  of  Norfolk  Broads. — Mr.  Cox  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  present  to  the  threatened  closing  of  the  Norfolk  Broads 
to  the  general  public.  He  proposed  that  help  should  be  given  to  the 
society  which  was  being  formed  to  stop  the  enclosing  of  the  Broads. 
Mr.  Nicholson  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Oct.  15th,  1901. — Series  of  Melinjea  .unfair. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  Melinaea  murine,  taken  by  himself  in  British 
Guiana,  showing  extensive  variation. 

Tiltacea  aurago  near  Reading. — Mr.  May,  /  ilia*>a  aurayo,  a 
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fine  variable  series  from  the  Reading  district.  Mr.  Dadd  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  even  more  extreme  forms  from  this  same  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Heliophila  vitellina  at  Sandown. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  a  series  of 
Heliophila  vitellina  taken  at  Sandown,  on  sugar,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year. 

Gortyna  ochracea  at  Hackney  Marshes. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  bred 
Gortyna  ochracea  from  the  Hackney  Marshes,  where  it  was  said  the 
species  was  abundant.  Specimens  of  the  spring  and  summer  brood  of 
Ematurga  atom  aria  were  also  exhibited  from  Oxshott. 

Cyaniris  argiolus  rred.— Dr.  Sequeira,  Cyaniris  argiolus,  bred 
from  Folkestone.  Two  ?  s  had  the  shade  of  Polyommatus  thetis 
(i bellary  m ). 

Porthetria  dispar  bred. — Mr.  Mera,  Porthetria  disjtar  from  ova 
obtained  through  Colonel  Partridge  from  Scotland.  In  mentioning 
the  genuineness  of  British  disjiar,  he  said  he  had  secured  the  species 
near  Ashford,  Kent,  in  1860,  and  thought  these  undoubtedly  native. 

Amathes  ditrapezium  at  Hampstead. — Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  some 
Amathes  ditrapezium  bred  from  Hampstead  larvae,  also  some  $?  Spilo- 
soma  mendica  from  Finchley,  showing  tendency  to  the  form  rustica. 

Larvae  of  Callimorpha  hera. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  larvae  of  Calli- 
morpha  hera  sent  by  Mr.  Tutt  from  Italy,  also  a  pupa-case  and  drawing 
of  larva  of  Pterogon  proserpina,  from  Branfels,  Taunus  Hills,  1900.  He 
remarked  that  though  the  larva  has  no  horn,  the  base  is  as  well 
marked  as  on  the  pupa  of  Ghoerocampa  alpenor  or  C.  porcellus.  It 
was,  he  said,  found  feeding  with  C.  elpenor  on  a  plant  of  willow  herb. 

European  Agrotids. — Mr.  Prout,  a  bred  specimen  of  Agrotis 
simplonia  from  ova  obtained  by  Dr.  Chapman  at  Pontresina  in  1900. 
the  parent  J  having  been  so  worn  that  it  was  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  with  certainty.  Also  Agrotis  candelarum ,  A.  ashnorthii,  and 
A.  decora  for  comparison.  Mr.  Prout  remarked  that  his  A.  simplonia 
had  hibernated  as  a  full-grown  larva,  like  so  many  Agrotids,  and  not 
in  the  pupal  stage  as  indicated  by  Iierrich- Schaffer. 

Communication  on  Norfolk  Broads.- — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  informed  the 
meeting  that  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  Broads,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover  anyone  heading  a  movement  of  protest,  and  could 
not  write  in  consequence.  Mr.  Nicholson  said  that  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  Selborne  Society,  would  inquire  of  the  Secretary  if  there  was 
any  definite  movement  on  foot. 

Pachys  betularia  var.  doubledayari a. — Mr.  Dadd  made  some 
remarks  on  Pachys  betularia  and  its  var.  doubleday  aria,  lie  said  the 
var.  appeared  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Britain  and  then  to  have  spread 
east,  and  that  recently  he  had  taken  it  in  Denmark,  where  hitherto 
it  had  not  been  recorded. 

Hibernating  stage  of  Pseudoterpna  pruinata. — Mr.  Gardner 
inquired  as  to  the  habits  of  Pseudoterpna  pruinata.  He  had  found 
larva;  very  large  and  advanced  in  growth,  and  wondered  if  these  were 
going  to  hibernate  in  this  stage.  Mr.  Mera  said  he  had  taken  about 
40  in  all  stages  in  the  early  spring,  so  thought  there  must  be  several 
stages  in  which  they  hibernate.  He  thought  the  same  was  true  of 
Notolophus  gonostigma.  Dr.  Chapman  said  he  knew  that  Arctia  caja, 
under  normal  circumstances,  would  hibernate  in  another  skin  than 
that  which  was  usual,  i.e.,  the  5th  skin. 
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Nov.  5th,  1901. — Special  exhibition  of  varieties. — A  special 
exhibition  of  varieties  was  held,  the  following  members  providing 
material :  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  cabinet  drawer-fall  of  Cosmotriche 
•potato via,  and  another  of  Lasiocampa  quercfis  and  L.  sub-sp.  calltmae  ; 
the  drawer  of  C.  potatoria  containing  almost  every  possible  phase  of 
this  insect.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  Polyommatus  corydon  in  large  numbers 
from  Folkestone,  also  some  very  dark  Dilina  tiliae  and  Choerocampa 
elpenor,  and  further,  Eurymus  hyale  with  very  broad  pale  apical 
patches ;  a  very  interesting  series  of  Lymantria  monacha  was  also 
shown,  a  race  having  been  inbred  since  1891  from  selected  dark 
parents  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  black  form  eremita.  Mr.  C. 
Nicholson,  dark  Notolophus  antiqua,  a  specimen  of  Pseudoterpna 
pruinata  with  very  dark  suffused  forewings,  and  with  the  portion 
between  the  transverse  lines  filled  in  with  a  darker  shade  on  the  right, 
and  with  normal  coloration  on  the  left ;  also  a  specimen  of  Barathea 
brassicae  taken  on  sugar  at  Clapton,  having  the  forewings  almost 
unicolorous.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  a  fine  specimen  of  Graphiphora  cerasi 
( =  stabilis)  with  a  broad  dark  fascia  on  the  marginal  portion  of  the 
wing,  also  a  series  of  gracilis  showing  dark  red,  rosy,  and  yellowish 
forms.  Mr.  Y.  Eric  Shaw,  a  dark  2  of  Lymantria  monacha  and  a 
specimen  of  Porthetna  dispar,  the  latter  bred  amongst  a  number  of 
L.  monacha  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Shaw  said,  with  reference  to 
this  dispar,  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  the  larva  was  taken  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Russell  James,  a  box  containing  a  large 
number  of  insects  taken  this  year  (1901)  in  Cornwall,  amongst  which 
were  fine  series  of  Heliophila  littoralis  and  Lycaena  anon ;  the  latter 
insect  was  stated  to  have  been  plentiful.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mera,  Mala- 
cosoma  castrensis  of  a  unicolorous  dull  dark  red,  also  an  exceptionally 
fine  Dichon ia  aprilina  with  a  well-marked  black  median  band  across 
the  forewings.  Dr.  Chapman,  Parnassius  apollo  from  Spain,  the  males 
being  light-coloured,  with  faint  markings,  and  near  the  var.  hesebolus. 
A  large  number  of  Parnassius  delius  and  P.  apollo  were  also  shown 
from  Switzerland.  It  was  stated  that  in  Spain  the  two  species  ran 
very  closely  into  one  another,  but  that  in  Switzerland  the  demarcation 
was  far  greater.  Dr.  Sequeira,  1  npliaena  fimbriata  with  Aeiy  deep 
chocolate-red  forewings,  also  dark  Synopsia  abruptana  and  Choero¬ 
campa  porcellus.  Mr.  H.  A.  Sauze,  Crioceris  asparagi,  only  25  per 
cent,  of  which  were  normal,  while  75  per  cent,  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  confluent  spots ;  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  had  totally  con¬ 
fluent  spots.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  Pharetra  menyantliidis  types  from 
Aberdeen  and  a  melanicvar.  from  Selby  ;  Triphaenasubsequa  (  =  comes), 
the  extreme  dark  var.,  from  Aberdeenshire  ;  Aporophyla  australis  var. 
ingenua  from  Sandown,  and  Strenia  clathrata,  an  extremely  dark  var. 
from  Horsley,  the  specimen  having  the  general  appearance  of  Hesperia 

The  British  form  of  Acronicta  leporina. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  asked 
if  Acronicta  leporina  with  dark  dusting  was  the  typical  form,  or  was  it 
a  British  form.  Mr.  Tutt  said  he  knew  Apatela  aceris  in  England  was 
quite  different  from  Continental  specimens,  and  suspected  the  white 
form  of  A.  leporina  was  the  typical.  Mr.  Tutt,  in  referring  to  Mr. 
dark’s  exhibit,  inquired  if  any  members  knew  of  any  localities  not 
being  fen  localities  in  which  males  of  Cosmotriche  potatoria  occurred 
having  the  coloration  of  normal  females.  No  one  present  was  able  to 
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answer.  Mr.  Mera  said  he  knew  Mr.  Oldham  got  about  8  per  cent, 
from  wild  larva?  at  Wisbech.  Mr.  Tutt  said  that  it  was  now  a  well- 
established  fact  that  < jiotatoria  larva1  would  feed  on  almost  anything, 
and  that  the  larva*  were  not  confined  to  grass  alone. 

Nov.  19th,  1901. — Continental  specimens  of  Lithophane. — Mr. 
E.  M.  Dadd  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  genus  Litho¬ 
phane,  including  L.  lambda  var.  xnmnintloxa  from  Berlin. 

General  Exhibit  of  British  Lithophanes. — Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
exhibited  Lithophane  soda  from  the  New  Forest,  taken  September, 
1892.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  /..  sovia  from  Ireland,  and  specimens  of  the 
same  species  from  Hungary  for  comparison,  the  latter  being  much 
darker  and  redder.  Mr.  V.  Eric  Shaw,  L.  sacia  and  /..  semibrunnea 
from  Butley,  Somersetshire.  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout,  /..  mda  from  Corfe 
Castle,  New  Forest,  and  Glamorgan,  and  L.  scmibntnnra  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Ashford.  The  ah.  petri  ficata  of  /..  soda  was  stated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barrett,  to  be  found  in  Wales.  The  /,.  soda  showed  the 
widest  range  in  the  fuscous  clouding. 

Striking  variety  of  Thalpophila  matura. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell,  a  fine 
var.  of  Thai puph ila  matura,  with  broad  yellow  marginal  bands  to  fore¬ 
wing,  from  Tooting  Common. 

Third  brood  of  Synopsia  abruptaria. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  S;/ nop¬ 
da  abruptaria  of  a  third  brood  in  captivity  on  privet. 

Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  from  Spain.— Dr.  Chapman,  a  large 
number  of  lepidoptera  taken  by  himself  in  Spain  in  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  to  which  a  short  account  was  appended.  Most  of  the 
collecting  was  done  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Sierra  Albarracin,  some 
100  miles  east  of  Madrid,  at  an  altitude  varying  from  8, 000ft. -4, 500ft. 
In  one  particular  small  area,  on  dry  limestone  formation,  at  8,500ft., 
the  Liparid  moth  Albarradna  Icirbii,  Sati/rus  j o-ieuri ,  a  large  Satyrid 
butterfly  with  dimorphic  $?  ,  and  the  strikingly  sexually  dimorphic 
beetle  Bupresti. s  saiujuinea  were  to  be  found.  As  far  as  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  the  only  locality  where  these  insects  occur,  and  with 
reference  to  the  Buprestis,  it  was  stated  that  hitherto  the  species  had 
only  been  found  rarely  in  Africa.  In  another  portion  of  the  district, 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  and  clothed  with  pine  (Pinas  sylrestris) 
forest,  and  of  a  less  arid  character,  Krebia  za  pater  i  was  found,  this 
being  its  only  habitat.  Quite  a  feature  of  the  collecting  was  the  vast 
numbers  of  large  Satyrid  butterflies.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  I  pper  Incar  Valley,  at  Tragacete.  An  interesting  note  relative 
to  the  Lycaenids  was  that  Polyommatus  corydon  typical  and  P.  Indus 
occurred  with  the  large  pale  forms  on  the  same  ground. 

Tineina  at  Chiswick. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  a  boxfull  of  Tineina  con¬ 
taining  84  species,  all  taken  at  Chiswick. 

Cidarias  exhibited. — Dr.  Sequeira,  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
genus  <  'idaria,  containing  < eorylata  var.  alboerenata  and  < '.  sufl'umata 
var.  piceata. 

Proposition. — Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  proposed  that  Mr.  Prout  be  asked 
to  undertake  the  editing  of  the  Proceedings,  and  be  sole  editor.  Mr. 
Nicholson  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Appointment  of  Publishing  Committee. — Mr.  IE  IE  May  proposed 
that  the  president  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  publishing  committee. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 
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Dec.  3rd,  IDOL — Luperina  dumerllii. — Mr.  Prout,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  H.  Douglas  Stockwell,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Lupenna  dumerilii 
from  Dover,  captured  on  a  gas  lamp  on  September  21st,  1901,  with  a 
series  of  Lupenna  testacea  for  comparison. 

Variable  Er  irk  it  a  dilutata. — Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  a  fine  varied  series 
of  Epirrita  dilutata  taken  at  Arlington,  Sussex,  on  October  28th  and 
29th,  1901. 

Hibernating  Scolioptkryx  libatrix. — Mr.  J.  A.  Riches,  three 
Scoliopteryx  libatrix,  found  in  a  coal  cellar. 

Tachys  parvulus  recorded. — Mr.  H.  Heasler,  a  specimen  of  the 
coleopteron  Tachys  pan- ulus,  taken  in  the  New  Forest. 

Actias  luna  bred. — Mr.  C.  P.  Pickett,  some  specimens  of  Actias 
lima ,  bred  from  pupae. 

Eremobia  ochroleuca  at  Folkestone. — Mr.  Y.  Eric  Shaw,  Ereino- 
bia  ochroleuca  taken  near  Folkestone.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  second 
week  in  August  in  1899  they  were  scarce,  but  on  August  (5th,  1900, 
they  were  quite  plentiful. 

Aberrations  of  lepidoptera. — Mr.  Alfred  Sich,  a  small  dark  ab. 
of  Apia  is  urticae,  Xylena  monoylypha,  one  with  a  dark  band  and  another 
with  the  stigmata  confluent,  and  a  remarkable  Plusia  yaniina  with  a 
large  metallic  spot  in  place  of  the  Y-like  mark,  all  from  Chiswick,  the 
last-named  being  bred.  Also  from  the  same  locality  the  shells  Helix 
rotundata  siuisturuiu  and  lldix  aspersa  sub-scalari/oriu is 

Sesia  andreniformis  at  Gravesend. — Mr.  Huggins,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Burrows,  Sesia  andrenifunuis,  beaten  from  dogwood  at  Gravesend, 
on  July  17th,  1901,  also  an  orange-coloured  J  of  Cosmotrichc  putatoria 
with  very  strong  transverse  lines,  and  another  5  of  the  same  species 
of  a  peculiar  grey- brown  tint. 

Ophiodes  lunaris  at  Warrington,  etc. — Mr.  Shepherd,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Prout,  a  specimen  of  Ophiodes  lunaris,  taken  at  War¬ 
rington  at  sugar  by  Mr.  Wright ;  also  Macaria  lit u rata  var.  niyroful- 
rata  from  the  same  locality,  and  a  specimen  of  Eupithccia  nanata  var. 
pauxillata  taken  by  himself  at  Shirley  in  1900,  being  apparently  the 
first  record  of  the  variety  for  this  country. 

Spilotk  grossulariata  vars. — Mr.  G.  H.  Raynor,  through  Mr. 
Burrows,  some  hue  vars.  of  Spilote  yrossulanata,  including  a  specimen 
with  the  whole  of  the  central  area  of  forewings  unspotted,  save  for  the 
discoidal  spot. 

Larv.e  of  Arctia  villica  feeding  in  winter. — Dr.  Sequeira, 
larvie  of  Arctia  villica,  still  feeding  (December  3rd),  the  pabulum 
being  privet ;  it  was  stated  also  that  the  only  protection  they  had 
received  was  to  be  kept  indoors  without  a  fire. 

The  Norfolk  Broads  enclosure. — Mr.  S.  J.  Bell  notified  that  he 
had  received  several  circulars  concerning  the  movement  of  protest  against 
the  closing  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  The  chief  difficulty  appeared  to  be 
want  of  funds  to  legally  oppose  the  movement. 

Secretaries’  Report  for  the  year  1901. 

The  close  of  another  year  in  the  life  of  our  Society  is  the  signal  for 
the  usual  annual  retrospect.  From  the  Secretaries’  point  of  view, 
things  are  just  about  the  same  as  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The  member¬ 
ship  as  it  appears  on  the  prospectus  sheet  is  now  5G.  Last  year  it 
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was  62,  but  the  list  had  not  been  sufficiently  revised  and  we  think 
there  is  actually  no  decrease.  The  attendance  at  the  meetings  stands 
exactly  as  it  did  for  1900,  viz.,  an  average  of  13.  Twenty-three 
meetings  were  held,  being  one  less  than  usual.  This  is  accounted 
for  because  at  the  first  meeting  in  August,  which  normally  would 
have  been  held,  but  two  members  presented  themselves.  However 
proud  we  may  all  feel  of  the  position  and  work  of  the  society,  an 
attendance  of  13  is  scarcely  what  it  should  be.  If  all  those  members 
who  live  within  accessible  range  would  only  come  to  a  percentage  of 
the  meetings,  the  average  attendance  would  feel  the  benefit  and 
commence  rising  again.  There  is  another  feature  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  that  deserves  mention.  Only  three  visitors  were  introduced 
to  the  meetings.  Herein,  doubtless  lies  the  secret  of  the  small  number 
of  new  members  who  have  been  proposed  for  election  recently.  If 
members  wish  to  help  the  society,  the  easiest  way  is  to  bring  visitors 
to  the  meetings,  as  it  is  from  visitors  that  new  members  are  often 
created. 

The  Transactions  are  again  very  satisfactory,  and  occupy  71  pages 
of  printed  matter,  20  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  Proceedings.  The 
cost  has  been  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription  to  the  publication 
fund  ;  your  treasurer  will  bear  testimony,  that  if  we  were  without  these 
voluntary  donations  the  production  of  the  Transactions  would  not  be 
possible.  It  therefore  devolves  upon  every  member  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  in  the  manner  already  hinted  at,  to  bring  financial  aid  directly 
or  indirectly,  so  that  some  day  the  society  may  be  able  to  publish 
Transactions  out  of  its  own  funds. 

The  annual  field  excursion  was  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
P.  Pickett,  on  June  1st.  This  year  Clandon  was  chosen  as  the  field 
of  operations.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  showery  weather,  a  good  list 
was  made  up,  44  species  of  lepidoptera  being  either  captured  or  noted. 
These  included  Nemeobius  lucina,  Kola  confusalis,  Ectropis  e.rtcrsaria, 
Cyclopliora  pendularia,  C.  annulata,  Ptychopoila  straminata ,  and  Coeno- 
calpe  vitalbata.  Ten  members  met  in  the  course  of  the  day.  An 
interesting  find  was  made  by  Mr.  Pickett  late  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
30  Polyommatus  icarus,  all  males,  were  found  in  the  space  of  a  square 
yard,  at  rest  on  grass  stems.  The  absence  of  observable  females 
suggested  that  here  was  a  case  of  “  assembling.” 

A  disturbing  matter  has  recently  come  before  the  members  in  the 
form  of  a  possible  closing  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  The  Sel borne 
Society  has  been  reported  as  taking  the  matter  up  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  members  of  this  Society 
have  promised  their  moral  help. 

Of  donations  to  the  library,  Mr.  E.  M.  Dadd  has  presented  a  copy 
of  his  translation  of  Prof.  Max  Standfuss’  “  Synopsis  of  Experiments 
in  Hybridisation  and  Temperature  made  with  Lepidoptera.”  Mr.  C. 
P.  Pickett  has  given  a  number  of  lepidoptera  to  the  Society’s  collection. 

In  conclusion  we  only  wish  to  add  that  with  such  unstinted  help 
from  all  the  members  the  secretarial  duties  become  a  pleasure  and  not 
a  toil. 

The  following  programme,  carried  out  during  the  year,  will  reveal 
the  varied  and  interesting  nature  of  the  meetings  : — 


1900,  Dec.  18. 

1901,  Jan.  1. 


»  »  15. 

,,  Feb.  5. 

„  „  19. 

,,  Mar.  5. 

„  „  19. 

,,  April  1G. 

,,  May  7. 
,,  Nov.  5. 

)>  >>  19. 

,,  Dec.  3. 


Paper,  “Holiday  Notes  from  Hun¬ 
stanton  ” 

Pocket-Box  Exhibition  and  Micro¬ 
scopical  Display,  when  a  very 
large  and  varied  collection  was 
on  view. 

Notes  on  “  Luflias  ” 

Paper,  “  Notes  on  an  August  Holi¬ 
day  at  Folkestone  ” 

Paper,  “  Notes  on  Heredity  in 
Lepidoptera  ”  ... 

Paper,  “  New  Forest  Notes,”  with 
lantern  slides  ... 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS,* 

By  Louis  B.  Phout,  F.E.S. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  one  of  the  incidental  evils  of  the  position  of  a  President 
that  he  is  expected,  at  certain  set  intervals,  to  deliver  himself  of  an 
“  address  ol  some  kind,  quite  irrespective  of  any  question  of  his 
having  any  topic  in  hand  upon  which  he  desires  to  hold  forth. 
Probably  those  Societies  are  wise,  and  certainly  their  Presidents  are 
fortunate,  where  the  custom  prevails  of  electing  a  new  President  every 
year.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  Society,  and  I  have  no  option 
hut  to  how  to  the  inevitable  and  make  some  attempt  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  In  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  considerable  number  and 
variety  of  potential  subjects  for  addresses,  I  was  somewhat  surprised, 
and  still  more  humiliated,  to  find  that  they  all  seemed  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  two  classes:  firstly,  the  many  which  might  interest 
and  profit  you,  but  upon  which  1  felt  quite  incompetent  to  speak  ;  and 
secondly,  a  few  on  which  f  really  did  consider  myself  competent  to 
speak,  but  which  1  felt  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  profitable  to 
the  majority.  I  could,  indeed,  have  followed  up  the  question  touched 
upon  in  a,  single  paragraph  in  my  last  presidential  address  {Trans, 
i  iti/  I. mill.  I\ at.  Noe.,  x..  p.  MU) ,  of  the  difficulties  of  logical  generic 
groupings  in  entomology,  but  inasmuch  as  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Kaye,  published  in  the  same  volume,  dealt  to  a  large  extent 

tlie  “  Retrospect  ’  for  1901,  included  in  this  address,  is  published  in  lint  out. 
Record,  xiv.,  pp.  1-7. 
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with  the  same  subject,  and  as  it  has  also  come  up  for  discussion  at 
one  or  two  of  our  more  recent  meetings,  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  let 
it  rest  on  the  present  occasion.  I  will  only  remark  that  in  the  main  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Kaye  that  a  perfect  classificatory  scheme  should  be 
capable  of  showing  every  grade  of  relationship  of  which  we  are 
cognizant,  but  that  we  should  probably  find  a  more  convenient,  and 
perhaps  even  more  logical  method,  by  creating  other  classificatory 
groupings  between  the  genus  and  the  species,  rather  than  by  multiply¬ 
ing  generic  names,  and  thus  constantly  altering  the  standard  of  generic 
deviation.  Those  who  think  this  course  untenable,  on  the  ground 
that  “Genus”  must  necessarily  he  the  next  grade  to  “Species,”  surely 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  was  not  even  the  case  in  the  works  of  the 
founder  of  binomial  nomenclature.  Linne  himself  erected  only  three 
yenem  in  Lepidoptera  ( Papilio ,  Spkin.v,  Phalaena),  as  he  most  explicitly 
states ;  but  he  subdivided  all  of  these  into  sections  in  some  way  or 
another. 

Having  decided,  however,  not  to  follow  up  this  question  of  genera 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  having  also  had  unusually  little  time  of 
late  to  devote  to  the  subjects  which  I  had  not  already  at  my  fingers’  ends, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you  this  evening  than  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  entomological  and  other  natural  history  work  of 
1901,  with  a  few  random  thoughts  suggested  thereby.  1  believe  the 
usual  plan  in  the  “  Retrospect  of  a  Lepidopterist,”  which  was  at  one 
time  an  annual  feature  of  the  Entomologist's  Record,  was  to  com¬ 
mence  the  survey  with  some  notes  on  the  field-work  of  the  year, 
and  thence  to  pass  on  to  the  closet-work.  The  latter  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  of  so  much  more  permanent  value  scientifically  (of 
course  I  am  including  all  literature  in  the  “  closet-work,”  what¬ 
ever  its  subject  may  he),  that  it  might  at  first  glance  appear  more 
just  to  place  it  first.  But  I  think  the  order  adopted  in  the  said 
Retrospects  was  really  logical,  and  as  it  seems  to  “  point  a  moral,” 
even  though  it  be  rather  a  trite  one,  I  will,  in  passing,  indicate  my 
reasons  for  defending  it. 

We,  as  a  “  Natural  History  Society,”  are  studying  Nature  ;  and  it 
is  self-evident  that  if  there  were  no  objects  or  operations  of  Nature 
round  about  us,  our  science  would  be  simply  non-existent.  The  genesis 
of  all  our  descriptive  work  is  found  in  observation,  and  even  our  much- 
abused  museum  workers  are  dependent  upon  the  field-naturalist,  and 
still  more  inevitably  upon  the  productivity  of  Nature,  for  the  supply  of 
their  material.  Observation,  too,  is  the  basis  (or  at  least  it  should  be 
so)  of  all  our  philosophising,  and  our  best  philosophers  have  ever  been 
those  who  have  most  delighted  in  a  first-hand  intercourse  with  Nature. 
Again,  in  considering  field-work  wre  are  considering,  as  it  were,  the 
first  stages  of  an  evolutionary  chain  of  operations  which  leads  us  on 
to  the  highest  consummations  possible  in  our  branch  of  study ;  and 
it  is  only  logical  to  follow'  at  all  times  the  method  which  has  obtained 
for  nearly  a  century  (probably  from  the  time  of  Okeu)  in  all  the  more 
philosophical  Natural  History  w’orks,  of  beginning  at  the  lowest  forms 
of  the  scale  and  working  upwards.  I  emphasised  in  my  address  last 
year  the  value  of  the  practical  collector  to  the  scientist,  but  1  would 
now  add  that  the  value  of  the  reliable  observer  to  the  scientist  is  even  more. 
No  doubt  our  own  personal  observations  of  what  w7e  are  writing  about 
are  the  best  of  all  ;  but  wrhen  some  large  branch  of  scientific  research 
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is  on  hand — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Royal  Society’s  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  Committee  ” — it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  leading  men 
engaged  in  it  to  test  everything  personally,  and  they  must  depend  upon 
the  accurate  observations  of  a  large  number  of  collaborators.  The 
need  for  care  and  accuracy  in  such  cases  cannot  possibly  be  insisted 
upon  too  strongly  ;  supposed  “  data”  ought  not  to  be  handed  in  at  all 
unless  he  who  furnishes  them  feels  confident  that  they  can  be  relied 
upon  ;  neither  has  he  any  right  to  readjust  them  at  all  to  suit  any 
preconceived  theory.  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  short  passage  from  an 
amusing,  but  in  some  respects  very  shrewd,  paper,  which  was  read  in 
this  room  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Frost.”  He  says:  You 
remember  the  “Spiritualist”  Dickens  encountered  in  America,  who 
informed  him  of  some  marvellous  communications  from  the  other 
world.  One  of  great  interest  was  a  new  rendering  of  an  old  proverb, 
“  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bosh.”  “They  meant  bush,” 
said  Dickens.  After  referring  to  his  notes  the  other  replied  solemnly, 
“  It  came  to  us  ‘bosh.’  ”  This  kind  of  person  should  be  sent  into  the 
field  to  collect  facts.  He  can  be  absolutely  trusted  not  to  add  any 
ideas  of  his  own,  nor  will  he  try  to  make  bosh  plausible.  Thus  far 
Mr.  Frost.  It  is  to  me  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  so  good  a 
practical  naturalist  as  Dr.  Corbett,  of  Doncaster,  severely  criticising, 
or  rather  ridiculing  this  passage.!  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Frost  had  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  naturalists  ready  to  play  the  part  of  Dickens, 
and  suggest  possible  errors  of  observation  or  the  desirability  of  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence,  we  might  find  something  to  quarrel  with  ;  but  I 
for  one  most  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  that  faithfulness  to  the 
evidence  of  one’s  own  senses,  however  little  one  may  understand  the 
import  of  the  fact  observed,  is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  a  field  naturalist. 
Some  of  the  older  entomologists  in  our  Society  have  been  not  a  little 
gratified  to  notice  among  the  papers  and  communications  of  our 
younger  men  unmistakable  indications  of  a  sharp  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  entomology  in  our  midst. 

I  should  here  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  W.  Bateson’s  recent 
translation,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  of  a  very  valuable,  but  much-overlooked  paper  by  Gregor 
Mendel,  on  “  Experiments  in  Plant  Hybridisation,”  which  originally 
appeared  so  long  ago  as  1865  in  the  Abhandlunyen  des  naturforschendcn 
Vereines  in  Briinn,  and  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
statistics  of  heredity.  As  I  have  only  just  been  reading  the  paper,  it 
is  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  the  ability  to 
give  you  an  intelligible  summary  of  it.  Although  it  is  botanical,  and 
the  majority  of  our  members  are  primarily  entomological,  it  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  lover  of 
biological  science,  whatever  be  his  special  branch  of  study,  and  I 
should  strongly  recommend  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it 
for  themselves.  In  order  to  briefly  indicate  Mendel’s  line  of  enquiry, 
I  may  say  that  the  species  (or  sub-species)  selected  for  hybridisation 
were  certain  of  the  peas  ( Bisum  sativum,  &c.,  Ac.),  and  that  a  careful 
and  very  laborious  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out,  having 


*  “  Entomology,  Evolution  and  Romance :  a  pica  for  a  new  departure  ” 
(Ent.  Record,  vii.,  pp.  308-312). 
f  Ent,  Record,  viii. ,  p.  30. 
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respect  in  each  instance  to  some  constant  pair  of  differential  cha¬ 
racters,  e.fj.,  the  crossing  of  a  form  in  which  the  ripe  seeds  are  always 
roundish  in  form  and  hardly  wrinkled,  with  one  in  which  they  are 
angular  and  deeply  wrinkled  ;  with  the  result  that  he  found,  in  large 
numbers  of  trials,  regular  laws  governing  the  ratios  in  the  hybrids  of 
the  successive  generations,  and  no  blending  at  all  of  the  differential 
characters,  i.e.,  “  Transitional  forms  were  not  observed  in  any  experi¬ 
ment.”  Of  each  pair  of  characters  investigated,  one  was  found  to  be 
“  dominant,”  i.e.,  to  govern  the  appearance  of  the  hybrid  so  essen¬ 
tially  that  the  influence  of  the  other  character  was  not  traceable  ;  but 
in  the  next  generation  (the  progeny  of  the  hybrids)  the  potency  of 
this  apparently  lost  character  reasserted  itself,  giving  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  a  definite  ratio  of  dominant  to  non-dominant  character  of  8:1; 
and  again,  in  the  next  generation,  equally  definite  results  followed, 
into  which  I  cannot  now  enter  in  detail,  the  important  factor  being 
the  regular  splitting  up  of  the  progeny  into  hybrids  (those  which  in 
their  turn  would  yield  progeny  of  both  classes)  and  constants  (those 
which,  having  reverted  to  a  parental  form,  would  thenceforth  remain 
true  to  it).  As  Bateson  says  in  his  prefatory  note,  “  The  conclusion 
which  stands  out  as  the  chief  result  of  Mendel’s  admirable  experi¬ 
ments  is,  of  course,  the  proof  that  in  respect  of  certain  pairs  of  differen¬ 
tiating  characters  the  germ -cells  of  a  hybrid,  or  cross-bred,  are  pure, 
being  carriers  and  transmitters  of  either  the  one  character  or  the 
other,  not  both.  ...  In  so  far  as  Mendel’s  law  applies,  therefore, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  a  living  organism  is  a  complex 
of  characters,  of  which  some,  at  least,  are  dissociable,  and  are  capable 
of  being  replaced  by  others.  We  thus  reach  the  conception  of  unit- 
characters,  which  may  be  rearranged  in  the  formation  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  cells.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  experiments  which 
led  to  this  advance  in  knowledge  are  worthy  to  rank  with  those  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  “  Atomic  laws  of  Chemistry.” 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 

- — jgegePOgccog^— - 

HOLIDAY  NOTES  FROM  HUNSTANTON. 

(Read  December  18th,  1U00,  by  S.  J.  BELL.) 

My  companion  on  the  trip  herein  recorded  was  my  friend  Mr.  H.  H. 
May,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  spend  several 
enjoyable  holidays.  Early  in  the  year  (1900)  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  having  given  both  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  our  careful 
attention  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  would  this  time  seek  “  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  ”  in  the  shape  of  sandhills.  Having  arrived 
at  this  decision,  the  question  naturally  arose,  Which  sandhills?  After 
much  studying  of  magazine  records  and  vigorous  pumping  of  all  likely 
living  sources  of  information,  we  decided  on  Hunstanton.  Behold  us, 
therefore,  embarked  on  June  23rd  on  a  G.E.E.  train,  which  accomp¬ 
lished  the  110  miles  or  so  in  live  minutes  over  the  scheduled  time — 
not  a  bad  performance  in  these  days  of  go-as-you-please-and-stop- 
every where  railways. 

On  reaching  our  “diggings,”  we  found  that  our  house  looked 
straight  out  over  the  shore  and  sea,  a  most  desirable  position  in  fine 
weather,  but  somewhat  inconvenient  when  there  was  “a  capful  of 
wind  ”  coming  off  the  water — a  state  of  things  that  too  often  pre¬ 
vailed  during  our  stay.  In  such  weather  it  was  necessary  to  sneak 
out  of  the  back  door,  as  any  attempt  to  open  the  front  one  resulted  in 
dire  disaster  to  the  contents  of  the  hall. 

Having  consumed  a  first-rate  tea,  we  prospected  for  a  sugaring 
ground  for  the  evening,  and  found  that  sandhills  lay  close  at  hand, 
the  vegetation  thereon  being  very  scanty,  however.  Behind  them  lay 
fields,  bordered  by  a  wooden  fence,  so  we  decided  to  make  up  as  many 
hunches  of  grass  on  the  hills  as  time  would  permit,  and  also  to  sugar 
the  fence  posts.  The  evening  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  promising 
one — somewhat  cool,  as  there  was  a  steady  breeze  off  the  sea,  hut  a 
clear  atmosphere  and  overcast  sky.  Our  bag  was  not  a  phenomenal 
one.  On  the  grass  we  took  about  a  dozen  Agrutis  ripae,  some  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  also  saw  Xijlena  lithoxylca,  A',  moiwglgpha,  Meristis 
trigramnrica,  and  one  AgroUs  exclamationis ;  on  the  fence  we  found  two 
Hama  sordid  a,  one  Caradrina  marpheus,  three  Oligia  fasciunada,  two 
Mamestra  trifulii,  and  four  M.  olcracea. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  we  determined  to  explore  the  other 
end  of  the  shore,  in  hopes  of  finding  better  ground.  After  walking  a 
mile,  or  thereabouts,  along  the  top  of  the  cliff,  we  came  to  the  light¬ 
house  ;  beyond  this  landmark  we  found  that  the  cliff  sloped  down 
rapidly  and  was  succeeded  by  sandhills  covered  with  much  more 
luxuriant  vegetation  than  was  the  case  on  the  ground  we  had  worked 
the  previous  evening.  Lyme  grass  being  most  abundant  here,  our 
first  impulse  was  to  search  for  the  pupa  of  Titpinostola  rlynii,  and  for 
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once  I  had  the  honour  of  drawing  first  blood  (figuratively  speaking) — 
as  a  rule  Mr.  May  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the  luck  on  our  joint  expedi¬ 
tions.  The  first  stem  I  cut  yielded  a  nice  lively  pupa  of  a  clear 
brown  complexion,  and  of  a  distinctly  Nonagriid  appearance,  and 
before  lunch  time  arrived  we  had  secured  a  dozen  each.  Possibly  a 
word  or  two  as  to  how  to  work  for  this  pupa  will  he  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  taken  it.  All  that  is  required  for  the  search  is  a 
knife  and  perseverance  ;  thus  equipped,  look  out  for  a  clump  of  lyme 
grass  and  search  low  down  among  the  stems  for  a  short  withered  stump 
that  looks  like  last  year’s  dead  growth,  and  has  all  the  leaves  tightly 
wrapped  round  the  stem.  Having  found  this,  dig  the  knife  into  the 
sand  and  cut  it  as  far  below  the  surface  as  possible,  as  the  larva  often 
pupates  below  the  level  of  the  sand,  or  perhaps  the  sand  drifts  against 
the  plant  and  thus  brings  about  the  same  result.  Pull  the  leaves  off 
carefully  until  the  stalk  is  reached,  once  full  of  juicy  pith  but  now 
hollow  and  dry.  Split  this  down  very  cautiously,  and  the  odds  are  all 
in  favour  of  your  finding  the  pupa  snugly  ensconced  therein  in  a  neat 
cocoon.  Although  while  searching  for  this  pupa  Mr.  May  and  I  found 
several  imagines,  neither  of  us  ever  saw  one  actually  at  rest ;  when 
we  caught  sight  of  them  they  were  either  running  over  the  sand 
among  the  roots  or  else  walking  up  the  stems.  Is  its  resting 
place  known  ?  Its  colour  leads  one  to  think  that  it  rests  on  the 
sand. 

That  night  (Sunday,  June  24)  my  diary  records  as  “  too  wet  to 
sugar.”  It  was  not  a  night  for  strolling  over  sandhills.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew  lustily  from  the  south-west. 
So  we  borrowed  novels  from  our  landlady  and  read  till  we  were  tired ; 
then,  the  rain  having  abated,  we  put  an  acetylene  gas  lamp  at  the 
window — nothing  came  except  more  rain,  and  we  went  to  bed  dis¬ 
gusted.  Concerning  the  next  evening  (June  25th),  my  diary  vouch¬ 
safes  the  information  “  too  ....  wet  for  sugaring.”  The 
space  may  be  filled  according  to  individual  tastes  and  capabilities.  To 
relieve  the  monotony,  the  wind  came  from  the  north-east.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don’t  think  the  wind  stayed  in  the  same  quarter  for  six 
consecutive  hours  during  our  sojourn  at  Hunstanton.  We  awoke  on 
Tuesday  to  find  the  house  rocking  in  a  north-next  gale,  and  frequent 
splashes  of  rain  beating  against  the  windows.  We  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  staying  indoors,  so,  clothed  in  macintoshes,  we 
spent  the  morning  tying  up  the  grass  into  bunches  on  the  sands 
beyond  the  lighthouse.  Anyone  who  can  tie  up  wet  grass,  hampered 
by  a  clinging,  clammy  macintosh,  with  the  string  perpetually  getting 
into  knots,  and  a  keen  wind  driving  the  stinging  rain  into  his  face, 
and  keep  his  temper  during  the  process  is,  I  think,  too  good  for  this 
world.  We  (Mr.  May  and  1)  are  not,  and  I  fear  the  language  was 
“  frequent  and  free.”  However,  we  managed  to  make  up  about  thirty 
neat  and  substantial  bunches,  and  on  the  way  home  cheered  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  probably  someone  would  come  along 
and  pull  our  work  to  pieces  again.  We  never  had  more  than  two  or 
three  destroyed  (many  were  still  standing  in  August),  and  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  reason  of  their  immunity  when  I  essayed  to  retie  one  of 
them.  As  soon  as  I  had  touched  it,  my  hands  felt  as  though  they 
had  been  dipped  in  a  glue-pot.  Before  long,  the  stickiness  spread  to 
my  shirt  cuffs  and  up  my  sleeves,  and  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed  my  one 
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desire  in  life  was  to  get  home  and  have  a  bath  and  change  of 
raiment. 

The  evening  proved  fine,  but  cool  and  breezy — not  an  encouraging 
one ;  but  we  tramped  out  to  the  distant  ground,  determined  to  catch 
something,  if  it  were  only  a  cold  in  the  head.  Loaded  with  macintoshes, 
satchels,  lamps,  and  the  treacle  pot,  we  found  ourselves  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  as  wTe  traversed  the  town  and  cliff  parade;  however,  by 
making  a  point  of  looking  back  whenever  wre  passed  anyone  who 
evinced  a  disposition  to  stare,  we  succeeded  in  catching  many  curious 
individuals  similarly  engaged,  to  their  confusion  and  our  amusement. 
Later  we  found  a  back  way  through  a  country  lane,  and  thence¬ 
forward  went  in  privacy  and  peace.  We  only  made  one  new  lepidop- 
terous  acquaintance,  a  worn  Heliophila  littoralis ;  H.  impura  also  put 
in  an  appearance,  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  Ayrotis  ripae.  On 
the  return  journey  we  looked  over  the  beds  of  lyme  grass  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  Tapinostola  elymi  at  rest.  They  may  have  been  resting 
before  we  reached  the  spot,  but  when  Mr.  May  arrived  with  an 
acetylene  gas  lamp  they  rose  up  and  hurled  themselves  at  him  and  it 
in  considerable  numbers.  There  was  no  need  to  search.  We  just 
sat  down  with  the  lamp  by  our  side  and  boxed  the  insects  as  they  came 
and  fluttered  up  and  down  the  grass  stems.  Squatting  among  the 
grass  clumps,  our  field  of  vision  vras  distinctly  limited,  and  we  failed 
to  observe  the  approach  of  a  coastguard,  and  were  somewhat  startled 
by  his  gruff  “  Good  evening.”  We  soon  learned  that  he  had  been 
sent  down  from  the  station  on  the  cliff  above  us  to  ascertain  the  raison 
d'etre  of  our  lamps,  and  having  satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  he 
departed. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  very  few  diurnal  specimens  among  those 
exhibited  by  me  this  evening.  As  I  had  put  in  a  considerable  amount 
of  hard  office  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  expected  to 
work  equally  hard  during  the  remainder,  and  as  Mr.  May  also  antici¬ 
pated  much  work  in  the  future,  we  decided  that  we  would  do  a  good 
deal  of  idling — at  any  rate,  during  the  day  time — and  thus  recuperate 
and  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  energy  to  carry  us  through  another  weary 
year  of  toil — a  wise  resolve  that  we  have  generally  started  with,  but 
save  on  this  occasion  have  always  failed  to  keep.  However,  a  little 
skirmishing  over  the  adjacent  country  soon  proved  that  there  was 
little  collecting  to  be  done  during  the  day,  how  little  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  I  renewed  my  series  of  Maniola  janira  and 
Coenonyrnpha  pamphilus.  Therefore  we  usually  tramped  round  with 
cameras  in  the  morning  (Hunstanton  and  its  surroundings  are  too 
flat  to  afford  the  camera  fiend  much  scope),  and  between  lunch  and 
dinner  lay  on  our  backs  on  the  sand  and  read,  or  else  reclined  on  our — 
chests,  and  dug  up  Tapinostola  elymi  pupae.  The  latter  was  an 
eminently  profitable  way  of  spending  a  lazy  afternoon.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  house  there  were  several  patches  of  lyme  grass 
growing  close  to  the  bathing  machine  ground,  and  daily  traversed  by 
crowds  of  children.  This  we  deemed  too  unlikely  a  spot  to  be  worth 
trying,  until  one  afternoon,  out  of  sheer  desire  to  do  someth  in  y,  we 
searched  and  found  a  dozen  or  more  pupae  each  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Thenceforward  a  rout  in  those  patches  became  a  regular  feature  of  the 
aftornoon  programme. 

Wednesday  evening  (June  27th)  was  warm  and  still,  with  a  light 
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shower  of  rain  now  and  then — apparently  a  perfect  night  for  ‘  sugar.’ 
The  only  new  visitor,  however,  was  Barathea  albicolon,  of  wdiich  we 
took  a  single  specimen  ;  Heliophila  littoralis  turned  up  to  the  number 
of  eight,  and  Agrotis  ripae  was  fairly  plentiful.  After  11  p.m.,  when 
searching  the  grasses  for  anything  that  might  be  found  thereon,  Mr. 
May  took  a  pair  of  A.  ripae  in  cop.,  which  proved  to  be  exceptionally 
fine  fresh  specimens.  This  set  us  hunting,  and  we  soon  found  several 
more  pairs.  Profiting  by  this  experience,  we  made  a  practice  of 
searching  the  grasses  on  our  way  home  on  subsequent  evenings,  and 
generally  secured  two  or  three  pairs  each.  We  noticed  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  taken  this  way  were  invariably  finer  than  those  found  at  the 
sugar,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  insect  pairs  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  emergence ;  unless,  of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of 
natural  selection,  and  only  the  rejected  of  both  sexes  came  to  our 
sugar  patches  to  drown  their  sorrows  in  drink.  We  had  another 
visit  from  the  coastguard,  who  told  us  that  the  regulations  prohibited 
the  display  of  any  light  on  the  foreshore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lighthouse,  and  as  we  had  finished  for  the  evening  we  politely 
put  out  our  lights  and  wended  our  way  homewards,  filled  with  visions 
of  our  sugaring  being  put  an  end  to,  and  possibly  of  being  court- 
martialled  and  locked  up  ;  we  therefore  decided  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  interview  the  commander-in-chief  the  next  morning. 
Early  on  the  following  day,  accordingly,  we  walked  over  and  asked 
to  see  “  the  boss.”  That  genial  gentleman  soon  came  out,  and  we 
ascertained  that  he  had  no  desire  to  spoil  sport  unless  his  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  to  do  so — also  that  the  regulations  apparently 
left  a  good  deal  to  his  discretion.  Finally  we  compromised  by  agreeing 
to  leave  the  radiant  gas  lamp  at  home  and  to  keep  inside  the  ridge 
that  skirted  the  sandhills,  so  that  our  lights  would  be  invisible  from 
the  sea ;  this  we  were  able  to  do,  as  our  sugaring  tufts  were  mostly 
situated  on  the  ridge  itself. 

Thursday  evening  (June  28th)  was  chilly;  a  south-east  wind  and 
heavy  dew.  There  was  very  little  at  sugar,  but  one  Aplecta  ad  vena 
turned  up,  also  another  Barathea  albicolon.  The  next  evening,  too, 
was  a  poor  one,  only  two  or  three  Heliophila  littoralis  and  a  few  Agrotis 
ripae  being  taken.  The  weather  celebrated  the  close  of  our  first  week 
by  delivering  a  first  class  south-west  gale  on  Saturday  evening.  On 
Sunday  evening  there  was  still  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  but  a  fair 
number  of  lepidoptera  strayed,  like  ourselves,  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude  and  paid  a  visit  to  our  field  canteens.  The  more  important 
callers  were  three  B.  albicolon,  six  H.  littoralis,  and  one  more  A. 
ail  vena. 

Monday  (July  2nd)  was  fine  until  about  8.30  p.m.,  when,  just  as 
we  reached  the  sandhills,  it  began  to  rain  ;  it  was  a  summer  shower 
that  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour  and  did  not  prevent  our  sugaring. 
What  it  did  do  was  to  make  us  very  wet ;  from  the  waist  downwards 
we  were  saturated  before  we  had  been  walking  through  the  grass  for 
five  minutes,  the  heads  of  marram  grass  holding  the  water  like  brushes 
and  generously  distributing  it  whenever  we  knocked  against  them. 
We  were  rewarded  with  one  B.  albicolon  and  one  H.  littoralis,  hardly 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  discomfort  we  endured.  The  exciting 
incident  of  the  evening  was  the  capture,  by  Mr.  May,  of  a  pair  of 
Nocture,  which  at  first  sight  we  took  to  be  B.  albicolon,  but  which  on 
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closer  inspection  proved  to  be  that  ubiquitous  deceiver  Apamea  r/emina. 

The  next  afternoon  we  were  treated  to  another  style  of  weather  in 
the  shape  of  a  severe  thunderstorm,  followed  by  heavy  rain.  We 
sugared,  however,  at  the  risk  of  a  ducking,  with  very  little  result,  three 
II.  littoralis  being  the  only  captures  worthy  of  mention.  Wednesday 
evening  (July  4th)  proved  one  of  the  best  of  the  trip,  and  we  took, 
amongst  others,  eleven  H.  littoralis,  two  B.  albicolon,  one  Mamestra 
abjecta  and  a  number  of  Af/rotis  ripae,  also  a  stray  specimen  of  A. 
corticea. 

Thursday  evening  was  an  ideal  one  from  an  entomologist’s  point 
of  view — warm  and  cloudy  with  a  light  westerly  wind — and  for  once 
our  expectations  were  fulfilled.  The  common  insects  were  much  more 
plentiful  than  usual,  and  our  bag  included  seven  H.  littoralis,  one  B. 
albicolon,  one  Ar/rotis  tritici  (an  unusual  form,  now  in  Mr.  May’s 
collection)  and  one  A.  restigialis  ;  the  latter  we  bad  hoped  to  find 
abundant  but  we  were  evidently  too  early.  Seeing  that  the  sugaring 
had  been  steadily  improving  during  the  week,  we  looked  forward  to  a 
record  take  for  the  last  evening,  but  the  fates  that  rule  the  weather 
willed  otherwise  ;  the  sun  went  down  in  an  almost  clear  sky  and  then 
black  clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon  heralding  the  approach  from  the 
north-west  of  the  stiffest  gale  we  experienced  during  the  fortnight. 

During  that  time  we  took,  or  saw,  38  species  of  lepidoptera — 
embracing  five  Diurni,  one  Bombyx,  30  Noctuie,  and  only  two 
Geometne,  the  latter  being  Dei  l  ini  a  exanthemata  and  Camptoijramma 
bilineata.  Geometric  seemed  remarkably  scarce,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  work  specially  for  them.  The  one  Dombycid  represented 
in  my  box  is  Cosmotriche  potatoria,  bred  from  a  larva  found  feed¬ 
ing  on  marram  grass  in  the  evening. 

Ere  I  close  the  record  of  this  holiday,  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
one,  despite  the  malicious  efforts  of  the  elements,  let  me  give  one 
word  of  advice  to  entomologists  who  think  of  visiting  Hunstanton. 
Don’t  go  to  the  new  town,  known  as  8t.  Edmunds,  Hunstanton,  but 
go  to  Old  Hunstanton.  St.  Edmunds  is  a  rising,  half-finished  seaside 
resort,  with  the  usual  parade,  pier,  and  minstrels.  It  is  very  modern, 
and  the  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  of  a  locally  quarried  stone  of 
rust  red  hue,  called  carr  stone,  remind  one  of  those  weird  edifices 
that  I  have  hitherto  only  seen  on  the  lid  of  the  box  of  child’s  bricks 
“  made  in  Germany.”  Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  best  sugaring  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
town,  though  nearly  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  station,  is  a  quiet 
little  village  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  most  excellent  collect¬ 
ing  ground. 
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NOTES  ON  AN  AUGUST  HOLIDAY  AT  FOLKESTONE. 

(Read  Feb.  5th,  1901,  by  C.  P.  PICKETT,  F.E.S.). 

My  holidays  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  spent  at  Folkestone, 
some  time  during  August.  I  did  not  make  any  attempt  last  year  to  go 
before  the  11th,  owing  to  the  wretched  weather  that  occurred  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th.  The  weather  from  the  11th  to  21st  was  all  that  could 
be  desired — glorious  sunshine  with  a  cloudless  sky. 

My  first  captured  Eurymus  hyale  was  at  Dover,  on  August  15th  (but 
I  had  seen  them  previously  at  Folkestone)  ;  I  always  thought  Dover  a 
better  place  for  them,  but  this  year  it  was  not  the  case,  only  two 
specimens  being  seen  on  the  15th  at  Dover.  Polyommatus  corydon 
was  flying  in  hundreds,  quite  two  gross  passed  through  my  hands  for 
examination  for  “  vars.”  Some  twelve  fell  to  my  share,  including  one 
blue  5  and  several  shot  with  blue,  one  3  with  the  black  border 
replaced  by  a  row  of  white  dots,  another  3  with  the  black  border 
much  deeper  than  usual,  and  several  underside  aberrations,  including 
one  spotless  2  and  one  3  almost  the  same.  Aryynnis  aylaia  was 
fairly  common  ;  one  3  underside  was  somewhat  curious,  the  silver 
spots  being  surrounded  by  brown  instead  of  the  usual  green.  Four 
Eurymus  croceus  (edit  so)  were  taken,  and  one  var.  of  Maui  ala  janira 
with  the  hindAvings  almost  Avhite.  Satyrus  semele  were  fresh  out,  one 
specimen  taken  being  a  rich  sienna  broAvn,  another  being  grey-broAvn 
in  coloration. 

Plusia  yamma  Avere  in  countless  hundreds  eA’erywhere,  a  sight  I 
never  shall  forget.  In  the  evenings  they  simply  swarmed  round  the 
privet  blossoms  in  the  Marine  Gardens  at  Folkestone  ;  I  counted  as 
many  as  eight  round  one  blossom.  After  the  15th  their  number 
gradually  diminished,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  only  a  few  were  to 
be  seen. 

On  the  16th,  I  collected  at  Folkestone.  Eurymus  hyale  made  an 
appearance  at  10  o’clock,  and  during  the  morning  I  took  eight 
specimens  (out  of  about  twenty  seen).  As  regards  A’,  croceus  (edusa), 
they  Avere  about  as  common  as  E.  hyale,  some  tAvelve  being  taken 
during  the  day,  mostly  males,  all  in  first-class  condition  ;  one  ab. 
helice  was  taken.  This  species  remained  on  the  Aving  until  4.30,  after 
which  time  none  Avere  seen.  I  A\ras  out  again  in  the  evening  in  search 
of  Choerocampa  porcellus  larvae.  I  came  to  a  nice  sheltered  dip  Avhere  I 
could  see  that  the  tops  of  the  yelloAv  bedstraw  had  been  eaten  aAvay. 
When  it  was  dark  I  lighted  my  lantern  and  worked  up  the  cliffs : 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  I  came  across  any,  then  I  spotted  a 
very  small  one  just  craAvling  up  the  stem.  I  Avas  still  a  bit  too  early, 
so  I  Avaited  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  started  again  ;  this 
time,  to  my  pleasure,  they  were  to  be  seen  right  on  top  of  the  bedstraAV 
feeding  aAvay  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  every  particle  of  bloom  at 
a  time.  In  an  hour  (betAveen  9  and  10)  I  took  thirteen  of  all  sizes, 
from  first  coat  to  full  fed. 

I  well  remember  August  17th,  it  being  a  record  day  for  Eurymus 
hyale.  I  Avas  greatly  surprised  during  the  morning  to  see  two  specimens 
of  Papilio  machaon,  flying  swiftly  up  and  down  the  cliffs.  The  first 
one  I  chased  for  half  an  hour,  striking  at  it  several  times,  but  to  no 
good  purpose.  It  disappeared  out  of  sight  along  the  cliffs,  into  the 
hands  of  another  collector,  a  Mr.  Austin.  The  second  specimen  I  suav 
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about  an  hour  after,  but  it  did  not  come  anywhere  near  striking 
distance.  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  more  during  my  stay,  but  was 
disappointed.  So  I  turned  my  observations  to  E.  hyale,  a  few  of  which 
I  think  will  be  interesting.  I  found  their  flight  commenced  about 
9.30  a.m.,  and  from  then  till  about  1  pan.,  I  never  observed  them  to 
settle  ;  they  flew  very  swiftly  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  catch  them.  From  1  pan.  till  3.30  pan., 
their  flight  was  less  strong  and  they  settled  at  intervals ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  much  more  easy  to  secure  them.  After  3.30  pan.  I  did  not  see 
any  on  the  wing,  although  it  was  brilliant  sunshine.  I  did  not  observe 
any  to  pair,  although  they  would  occasionally  fight  with  the  common 
“  whites.”  One  thing  in  particular  I  noticed  with  regard  to  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  they  seemed  to  occur  more  freely  in  one  dip  of  the  cliff's,  called 
the  “  Horse-shoe  ”  (a  nice  sheltered  cliff  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe) 
than  elsewhere.  Whilst  the  sun  was  gradually  rising  to  its  zenith, 
E.  hyale  flew  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  hollow,  at  noon  they  preferred 
the  north  side,  while  in  the  afternoon  they  shifted  to  the  east  side. 
So  constant  Avas  this  that  in  the  morning  I  suav  them  only  on  the  west 
side  and  particularly  noted  that  I  did  not  see  one  on  the  east,  whilst 
at  noon  none  appeared  on  the  south  slope,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Avest  was  entirely  deserted  ;  thus  in  each  case  they  preferred  being 
directly  opposite  the  sun.  There  Avas  another  holloAV  that  led  down  to 
a  field  of  sainfoin,  beyond  Avhicli  Avas  a  field  of  clover,  and  here  I  found 
that  E.  hyale  distinctly  preferred  the  sainfoin,  but  E.  croceus  (which 
Avas  equally  common)  preferred  the  cloA^er. 

On  the  18th,  another  visit  to  Dover,  after  Polyommatm  eorydon, 
&c.,  produced  nine  A’ars.,  including  a  splendid  light  golden-broAvn 
female  ;  at  first  sight  I  took  it  for  Coenonympha  pamphilus,  but  think¬ 
ing  it  a  large  specimen  I  netted  it;  imagine  my  surprise  when  it  turned 
out  a  lovely  variety  of  P.  eorydon. 

On  the  23rd  1  Avent  to  Raindean  Wood  in  the  morning,  and  Lady 
Wood  in  the  afternoon.  I  anessa  atalanta  Avas  very  common  on  the 
outskirts,  so  were  its  larvae  from  1st  skin  to  full-fed,  also  pupae.  In 
fact  I  saAV  a  $  lay  tAvo  eggs  on  the  top  of  some  nettles ;  so  there  Avere 
ova,  larvae,  pupae  and  imagines  of  the  species  at  the  same  time. 
Polyommatas  thetis  ( adonis )  Avere  just  appearing,  only  males. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2oth  I  stayed  in  one  spot  collecting — the 
target  dip,  a  favourite  holloAV  of  P.  thetis.  Here  it  is  seen  in  hundreds  ; 
any  evening,  as  the  sun  is  going  doAvn,  you  can  walk  round  the  ridges 
and  pick  them  off  from  the  long  grass  with  your  fingers.  As  the  sun 
vanishes,  they  gradually  craAvl  down  the  grass,  and  hide  aAvay  for 
the  night. 

Next  day  Avas  dull  and  cloudy,  but  still  there  Avere  several  insects 
about.  P.  thetis  ( adonis )  Avere  out  in  plenty  ;  females  Avere  just  shoAv- 
ing,  some  very  nicely  shot  specimens  being  taken,  also  one  very  small 
male  no  larger  than  ('upido  minima.  I  captured  a  very  nice  underside 
variety  of  P.  alexxs  ( ayestis ),  the  ground  colour  being  pure  Avhite  and 
the  usual  black  dots  replaced  by  black  streaky  lines.  A  search  for 
Aland uca  atropos  Avas  reAvarded  by  tAvo  larva)  taken.  After  searching 
half  an  hour  I  came  across  the  first  one,  which  1  almost  trod  upon, 
feeding  Ioav  doAvn  on  the  potato  flower.  1  had  hardly  moved  Avhen  I 
came  across  the  second;  I  began  to  think  I  Avas  going  to  have  some 
good  sport,  but  another  hour’s  search  produced  nothing.  Roth  larvae 
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were  full-fed,  and  pupated  on  September  1st.  The  first  moth  emerged 
on  October  6th,  a  large  handsome  female. 

The  number  of  butterflies  seen  during  my  holiday  was  32  species  ; 
the  moths  I  did  not  keep  account  of,  but  they  were  very  numerous. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  butterflies  -.—Papilio  machaon,  Piet  is 
brassicae,  P.  rapae,  P.  napi,  Eurymus  croceus  and  ab.  lielice,  E.  hyale, 
Colias  rliamni,  Argynnis  aglaia,  Aglais  urticae,  Hatnaclryas  io,  Vanessa 
atalanta,  T .  cardui,  Melanargia  yalatea,  Pararye  aeyeria,  P.  megaera, 
Satyrus  setnele,  Maniola  janira,  M.  Uthonus ,  Hipparchia  hyperanthus, 
Coenonympha  pamphilus,  Chrysophanus  phlaeas,  Rusticus  ary  us  [aegon), 
Polyommatus  alexis  ( agestis ),  P.  icarus,  P.  thetis  [adonis),  P.  cor y don, 
Cupido  minima,  Cyaniris  aryiolus,  Nisoniades  tayes,  Adopoea  Jiava 
[linea),  Erynnis  sylvanus,  E.  comma. 


NEW  FOREST  JOTTINGS— ABSTRACT. 

(Read  March  5th,  1901,  by  FRANK  BOUSKELL,  F.E.S.,  F.R.H.S.) 

The  Author  in  his  paper  gave  an  account  of  several  years’  collecting 
in  various  parts  of  the  Forest  at  different  times  of  the  year,  illustrating 
the  varied  scenery  by  about  100  slides  from  photos  taken  by  himself. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen’s  Bower  he  described  the  coleoptera 
he  had  taken,  including  Donacia  thalassina  from  the  margins  of  the 
winding  stream.  Anapludera  se.ryuttata  by  sweeping  the  rides  in  the  wood, 
where  it  was  local  compared  to  the  other  Longicornes,  and  its  life-history 
still  remained  to  be  worked  out.  From  a  fallen  oak,  under  the  bark,  one 
specimen  of  Colydium  elonyatulum  was  taken  out  of  the  borings  of 
Bryocetes  rillosus.  Out  in  the  open,  by  beating  thorn  blossom, 
all  four  species  of  Grammoptera  were  found  in  numbers,  the  rarest,  G. 
praeusta,  being  quite  abundant,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  small 
Polyopsia  praeusta.  Pnyonocherus  hispid  us  (1)  and  /'.  dent  atm  (2)  also 
occurred. 

He  alluded  to  an  excellent  collecting-ground,  the  expanse  of  bush- 
studded  moorland  surrounded  by  well-wooded  enclosures,  from  Queen’s 
Bower  to  Rhinefields,  mentioning  many  good  things  which  he  had 
secured.  On  this  ground,  by  following  the  brook,  most  of  his  specimens 
of  Ischnomera  sanguinicollis  had  been  beaten  from  the  guelder-rose 
blossom,  generally  from  the  tallest  bushes  and  high  up. 

Around  a  clump  of  blackthorn,  well  covered  with  lichen,  a  number 
of  Gnophria  rubricollis  were  noticed,  flying  in  the  midday  sun,  with 
them  a  curious  black  fly  was  several  times  taken  by  mistake  for 
rubricollis,  the  colour  and  flight  being  very  similar.  Although  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  G.  rubricollis  for  years,  he  had  never  noticed  the 
flight  before  or  seen  it  recorded. 

On  a  patch  of  golden-green  Sphagnum  a  fine  Carabus  nitens  would 
have  escaped  notice  but  for  its  moving. 
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An  account  followed  of  the  ground  round  Halliday  Hill,  where  a 
few  good  things  were  taken,  amongst  old  wood,  chiefly  Beech,  Elater 
lythopterus,  several  fine  specimens  ;  from  oak,  E.  pomonae\  by  beating 
thorn  blossom,  E.  sanguineolentus  (1) ;  and  by  beating  oak  E.  clonya- 
tulus.  Beating  blossom  produced  a  nice  series  of  Cory  mbites  bipustulatiu, 
several  being  the  chestnut  self-coloured  form ;  sweeping  heather 
Cryptocephalus  lineola.  On  an  old  beech  stump  a  fine  Pyrrochroa 
coccinea,  and  out  of  the  wood  larvae  of  Athous  rhonibeus ;  under  oak 
bark,  Pediacus  dermestoides  and  Laemophloeus  bimaculatus.  Here 
Nemeobins  lucina  was  quite  ahuundant,  and  Calloplmys  rubi  not  rare, 
but  for  coleoptera  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  collecting  grounds 
in  the  Forest. 

Another  day  on  the  open  heath,  not  far  from  Denny  Bog,  was 
productive,  several  specimens  of  Scodiona  belyiaria  and  a  series  of 
Xemoria  riridata  being  secured. 

A  dead  rabbit  yielded  Necrophorus  interrupt  us  (1),  Nididula  i-pustu- 
latus  and  N.  rufipes  ;  on  the  return  to  Lymington  a  gravel  pit,  after 
some  hard  work,  produced  a  fine  series  of  Pterostichus  dimidiatus. 

From  a  belt  of  pines  an  almost  black  form  of  Halyzia  ocellcita  was 
obtained.  Near  Brockenhurst  (which  is  sufficiently  definite)  he  secured 
a  few  specimens  of  the  aberration  of  Aphodius  foetens  (since  named 
ab.  hypocastaneus,  Bouskell),  of  a  dark  chesnut  colour,  and  a  mile  away, 
from  a  clump  of  broom  Lcbia  cyanocephala  was  taken,  the  only  recent 
record  for  the  Forest. 

A  sappy  oak,  which  all  cpleopterists  pray  for,  was  found,  amongst 
its  hosts  of  tenants  Epurea  10-yuttata  was  in  numbers  ;  Cryptarcha 
striyata  and  imperialis,  Ips  4 -yuttata  and  4 -punctata,  were  also  secured. 

An  old  decaying  birch  turned  out  a  few  Mycetophagus  atomarius, 
Clinocara  undulata  in  numbers  under  the  hark,  pupje  and  perfect 
insects  of  lschnomera  coerulea  right  in  the  wood. 

A  large  fungus  on  the  same  tree  contained  Thy  mains  limbatus,  and 
some  pupae  which  hatched  out  Orchesia  niicans. 

An  account  of  July  and  August  collecting  was  given  ;  the  usual 
lepidoptera  found  in  the  Forest  were  alluded  to,  and  an  account  given 
of  a  good  night  at  sugar,  when  Catocala  sponsa  and  promissa  were  taken 
in  numbers  miles  away  from  Hurst  Hill,  Triphaena  orbona  ( subsequa ) 
and  Noctua  ditrapezium  also  turning  up  (Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  also  recording 
the  latter  from  the  Forest). 

The  author  then  gave  a  description  of  parts  of  the  Forest  in 
December,  with  notes  on  the  birds  and  insects  he  had  noticed.  A 
sketch  of  the  coast  country  between  Lymington  and  Beaulieu  River  at 
Easter  followed,  with  notes  on  the  wildfowl,  and  a  description  of  the 
nest  of  a  woodcock,  and  notes  on  the  beetles  he  had  taken  at  Lyming¬ 
ton  Salterns  (already  recorded). 

In  conclusion  he  advised  collecting  rather  more  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  instancing  Pterostichus  dimidiatus  and  lepidus,  and  Mesosa  nubila 
taken  by  Mr.  Donisthorpe  near  Stoney  Cross,  and  lschnomera 
sanymnicollis  by  himself  in  a  fresh  locality.  Amongst  the  beetles  he 
had  not  taken  were  Anthaxia  nitidula  (a),  Ayrilus  shut  at  ns  (a),  Athous 
rhombeus  (a),  Veilleus  dilutatus  (b),  Platydema  ciolaceum  (b),  and  Ayabus 


(a)  Taken  July,  1901,  by  himself. 

(b)  Taken  August,  1901,  by  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
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brunneus ,  but  one  might  hope  to  turn  them  all  up  again,  if  only  they 
were  worked  for  at  the  right  time. 


THE  GENUS  CIDARIA. 

(Read  April  16th,  1901,  by  LOUIS  B.  PROUT.) 

In  preparing  a  paper  for  presentation  to  a  British  entomological 
society,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  burden  the  title  with  any 
definition  of  the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  name  Cidaria, 
although  some  of  you  will  probably  be  aware  that  in  Staudinger’s 
Catalog  the  great  bulk  of  the  Larentid  species  (exclusive  of  Eupithecia) 
are  contained  therein,  including  even  such  clearly-defined  and  natural 
genera  as  the  Oporabia  and  Ypsipetes  of  our  British  lists.  It  is  not  of 
these  that  I  propose  to  speak,  but  of  the  Cidaria  of  Guenee’s  restric¬ 
tion,  as  introduced  to  British  entomologists  by  Stainton  and  Doubleday 
and  maintained  by  South.  But  I  must  confess  at  the  outset  that  the  notes 
which  I  have  to  lay  before  you  are  in  a  large  measure  tentative,  and 
that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  revisional  work  waiting  to  be  done, 
even  in  this  restricted  section  of  what  Professor  Grote  has  called 
the  “  great  Culanan  wilderness.”  Should  the  present  paper  be  deemed 
very  immature  and  defective,  the  only  excuse  I  have  to  plead  is  that 
when  our  secretaries  asked  me  last  autumn  for  a  contribution  towards 
a  session’s  programme,  I  had  no  subject  at  all  ready  for  presentation, 
but  had  been  interesting  myself  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
certain  of  the  Cidaria  species  and  their  relationships,  and  therefore 
hoped  I  might  find  something,  however  little,  to  say,  which  had  not 
too  often  been  said  before. 

Concerning  the  literary  history  of  the  genus,  I  should  be  able  to 
give  a  tolerably  complete  account ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief 
as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view. 

The  first  attempt  to  divide  the  Geometrides *  into  sections  was  made 
by  Denis  and  Schiffermuller  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  although 
it  was  less  successful  than  some  parts  of  their  classificatory  scheme, 
yet  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Their  family 
M  was  diagnosed  as  follows: — “Larvae  squamosae  ;  Ph.  Geometrae 
angulato-fasciatae.  These  larvae  are  mostly  short,  a  little  thick,  and 
marked  on  the  back  through  all  the  segments  with  angle-stripes  or 
with  half-circles,  whereof  the  vertex,  or  point,  is  turned  towards  the 
head.'  The  metamorphosis  usually  takes  place  in  a  cocoon,  occasion¬ 
ally  between  leaves  near  the  ground.  The  moths  have  across  the 
median  area  of  the  upper  wings  a  dark-coloured  transverse  band,  from 
which  one  or  more  angles  project  towards  the  outer  margin.”  They 

*  I  accept  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Hulst's  argument  that  they  should  be  accorded 
superfamily  rank.  Phalaenules  is,  however,  their  strictly  correct  name,  upon 
Fabricius’  restriction  of  Linnc’s  genus  Phalaena. 
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placed  26  species  in  this  group,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  their 
credit  that  with  only  three  exceptions  —  maeniata,  Scop.,  linariata, 
Schiff.,  and  rusticata,  Schiff. — they  all  remain  still  in  the  Cidaria  of 
Lederer  or  of  Guenee. 

The  group,  however,  remained  without  a  name  for  just  half  a 
century,  and  it  was  not  until  1825  that  Treitschke  imposed  upon  it 
the  name  of  Cidaria,  diagnosing  it  afresh  three  years  later.  In  the 
mean  time  Hiibner,  in  Augsburg,  was  showing  that  the  Viennese 
entomologists  were  not  to  have  any  monopoly  in  classification.  In 
1806  he  produced  an  entirely  new  scheme  thereof  in  his  famous — or 
infamous— “  Tentamen,”  in  which  our  Lareutiadae  formed  the  majority 
of  his  third  tribe,  “  /Equivoke,”  and  two  of  Schiffermuller’s  Fam.  M., 
viz.,  hastata  and  maeniata,  became  types  of  new  stirpes,  named  Iiheu- 
maptera  and  Petrophora  respectively.  During  the  succeeding  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  further  elaborated  his  scheme,  dividing  and  sub-divid¬ 
ing  his  stirpes,  and  from  1816  to  1825  or  1826  he  published  his  well- 
known  “  Verzeichniss  bekannter  Schmetterline,”  in  which  he  arrives 
much  more  closely  at  our  modern  idea  of  genera  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  or  immediate  successors.  Unfortunately,  the  dates  of 
publication  are  still  the  subject  of  much  uncertainty  and  controversy  ; 
Packard  uses  1818  for  its  whole  geometrid  portion,  while  on  Fernald’s 
showing  the  part  which  concerns  us  this  evening  could  hardly  have 
appeared  until  late  in  1825.  As  Ilampson,  Meyrick,  and  Aurivillius 
propose  adopting  1826  as  the  date  of  the  whole  work,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  do  wisely  in  giving  Treitschke’s  1825  volume  priority  over  it. 
Hiibner,  however,  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Treitschke’s  work, 
and,  of  course,  does  not  include  Cidaria  amongst  the  many  names 
which  he  provides.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  list  of  these,  but  one 
or  two  of  them  will  be  mentioned  presently,  as  required. 

Concerning  Treitschke’s  Cidaria,  two  or  three  important  facts 
need  to  be  emphasized ;  these  I  would  tabulate  as  follows  : _ 

1.  The  name  appears  to  be  valid.  Herrich- Schaffer’s  ex  cathedra 
statement  that  it  must  be  abandoned  as  “  preoccupied  ”  seems 
unjustifiable;  at  least,  I  can  find  nothing  nearer  to  it  than  Cidaris, 
and  even  that  is  pre-Linnean. 

2.  It  was  not,  even  on  its  inception  in  1825,  a  “  nomen  nudum,” 
for  although  Treitschke  did  not  accompany  it  with  a  diagnosis,  he  gave 
a  distinct  reference  to  Schift'ermuller,  where  the  diagnosis  is  found. 

8.  Hiibner  s  action,  whether  before  or  after  Treitschke’s,  was  so 
entirely  independent  of  it  as  not  to  “  restrict  it  in  any  possible  way. 

4.  Duponchel  (Hist.  Xat.,  vii.,  pt.  2,  pp.  108-112,  ante  Apr.  11th, 
1829)  gi\es  an  important  list  of  types  for  the  48  genera,  into  which 
he  divides  Oeomctridea,  and  amongst  these  is  <  'idaria  fulcata.  In  some 
respects  this  was  not  a  happy  choice,  as  “most”  of  Schiffenniiller’s 
species  were  those  with  stouter  larvae  with  the  “  horse-shoe  ”  or  “  V- 
shapod  markings,  but  as  it  does  not  absolutely  contradict  the 
diagnosis,  and  was  one  of  the  species  originally  included  by  Treitschke, 
?7  must  he  accepted  according  to  the  law  of  priority.  Thus  fulcata, 
I^orst.,  and  any  species  which  may  prove  congeneric  with  it,  will  be 
the  true  Cidarias. 

Duponchel,  in  18, jO  ( / list.  f\at.,  \ i i i . ,  pt.  1,  p.  800),  gives  the 
following  as  his  list  of  ('idaria,  removing  some  of  Treitschke’s  to 
other  positions  :  (  henopodiata(~  cinmtata'),  pupulata,  inaiinorata  (-as- 
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sociata),  pyraliata,  achatinata  ( =  testata ),  fulvata,  sagittata,  prunata, 
suffumata,  silaceata,  russata,  rnptata  (  — conjlata ),  picata,  aptata  (  —  oli- 
vala),  miaria  (=pectinataria),  sororiata  (—paliulata),  derivata,  berberata, 
rubidata,  badiata,  and  sinuata. 

Boisduval,  in  1840,  placed  89  species  in  the  genus,  including  all 
those  which  stand  in  South’s  list  under  the  name,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two,  which  were  in  Larentia  ;  and  including  also  our 
Thera ,  Anticlea ,  Coremia  (pars),  Ypsipetcs,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Duponchel,  in  his  Catalogue  four  years  later,  retained  nearly  the  same 
species  as  in  1830,  but  removed  paliulata  and  one  or  two  others,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  introduced  a  few  more  recently  discovered  species, 
thus  making  up  a  total  of  25. 

Both  the  last-named  authors  divided  the  genus  into  sections. 
Boisduval’s  sections  f,  i  f  and  H  I  M'  correspond  with  Duponchel’s 
sections  A  and  B,  and  these  taken  conjointly  furnish  practically  the 
C  id  aria  of  Guenee,  as  published  in  1857.  In  other  words,  Guenee 
very  properly  removed  Duponchel’s  group  C  and  D,  the  latter  being 
the  beautiful  little  genus  Anticlea ,  of  Stephens ;  unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  retained  one  species  from  group  C,  namely,  picata,  Hb.,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  our  countryman  Hellins  to  point  out,  from  the 
early  stages,  how  ridiculous  was  this  union. 

Guenee’s  characterisation  of  the  genus  Cidaria,  as  restricted  by 
him,  is  worthy  of  quotation.  He  writes  (Ur.  et  Phal.,  ii.,  p.  456) : 
“  Larvae  elongate,  smooth,  slender,  rigid,  pedunculiform,  not  attenuated 
anteriorly,  head  as  wide  as  neck,  flattened  in  front,  and  often  bifid  on 
the  crown,  living  on  trees  and  bushes.  Pupae  of  varied  colours, 
spotted  or  dotted.  Antenna)  of  $  filiform  or  pubescent,  sometimes 
granulated.  Palpi  straight,  often  reaching  beyond  head,  and  in  that 
case  disposed  as  a  beak,  more  or  less  elongate.  Abdomen  of  the  $  not 
at  all  conical,  carinated,  smooth,  furnished  with  small  lateral  tufts, 
with  pale  spots  or  dashes  on  the  incisions  when  it  is  dark,  and  valves 
well  developed.  Wings  entire,  smooth,  velvety  or  silky,  fringes  inter¬ 
rupted  or  bicoloured  ;  the  superiors  with  the  tip  pointed  and  some¬ 
times  falcate,  usually  divided  by  an  oblique  dash  which  bounds  a  dark 
patch  below,  carrying  sometimes  at  the  base  [i.e.,  of  underside — 
L.B.P.]  a  pencil  of  hairs  cut  square  ;  the  inferiors  always  shorter, 
rounded,  not  sharing  the  pattern  of  the  primaries.  Areole  double.” 
[&c.]  He  makes  seven  groups  (subgenera),  four  of  which  have  names 
attached — Chloroclysta,  Hb.  ;  Euphyia,  PIb. ;  Cidaria  “  properly  so 
called  ”  (containing  sufumata,  reticulata,  silaceata,  and  prunata),  and 
Electra,  Stph.  (which  should  have  retained  the  name  Cidaria,  Tr., 
according  to  Duponchel’s  type-citation,  for  this  group  includes  fulvata, 
together  with  the  yellow  Lygris  species). 

That  the  genus  is  not  even  yet  a  natural  one  will  be  patent  to  every 
student  of  the  group,  and  has,  indeed,  been  recognised  by  most  sub¬ 
sequent  systematists.  There  are  three  species,  at  least,  which  are 
utterly  out  of  place  in  it.  Two  of  these  are  picata,  Hb.,  and  sagittata, 
Fb.  ;  the  former  of  these  has  strong  affinities  throughout  its  stages 
with  the  so-called  Melanippe *  unangulata,  Haw.,  which  may,  or  may 

*  Melanippe,  Dup.,  is  a  preoccupied  name  (in  Mollusca) ;  surely  even  those 
(fortunately  few)  entomologists  who  still  oppose  priority-law  in  genera  must  see  the 
evil  of  allowing  homonymy  in  generic  names  in  Zoology.  Picata  is  the  type  of 
Euphyia,  Hb.  ( vide  Hulst,  Tr.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  xxiii.,  p.  ‘283),  alternuta,  Miill. 
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not,  be  strictly  congeneric  with  ricata,  Hb.,  Ac.  ;  the  latter  is  quite 
unknown  to  me  in  nature,  but,  as  Hellins  and  others  have  shown,  its 
larva  has  not  the  remotest  connection  with  Cidaria,  “  in  fact,”  says 
Mr.  Hellins  (h’nt.  Annual ,  1864,  p.  138),  “  it  is  more  like  the  larva  of 
Pelurga  comitata.  Farren  (Zool.,  1864,  p.  8,974)  seriously  proposed 
placing  it  with  or  near  Kupithecia.  Scarcely  less  ill-founded  are  the 
claims  of  sujfamata,  HI).,  to  a  place  among  the  Cidarias,  but  as  I  have 
had  its  egg  and  newly-hatched  larva  1  will  venture  a  word  further 
upon  it  presently. 

The  British  species,  then,  which  are  left  us  to  consider,  are  the 
following:  siterata,  Hfn.  ;  miata,  L  ;  con/lata,  Thnb.  ;  truncata,  Hfn.  ; 
imrnanata,  Haw. ;  suffumata,  Hb. ;  reticulata,  Thnb. ;  silaceata,  Hb.  ; 
prunata,  L.  ;  testata,  L. ;  pupulata,  L.  ;  fulvata,  Forst. ;  pyraliata, 
Fb.  ;  and  associata,  Bkh.  These  seem  to  have  mostly  (excepting 
suffumata)  some  degree  of  affinity,  though  they  fall  into  two  or  three 
groups,  which  will  certainly  be  “genera”  in  the  narrowest  modern 
sense.  Stainton’s  brief  diagnosis  (“  Imago ;  antenme  of  the  male 
simple  or  slightly  pubescent ;  forewings  with  the  tip  rather  pointed  ; 
hindwings  rounded  ;  larva  elongate,  slender,  not  attenuated  in  front ; 
head  often  bifid ;  feeding  on  trees  or  shrubs  ;  pupa  of  variegated 
colours”)' is  founded  upon  Guenee’s,  and  would,  I  suppose,  include  all 
these  species  fairly  well,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  larva  of  at 
least  one,  reticulata,  m  attenuated  in  front,  and  I  only  know  of  one, 
corylata,  with  the  head  bifid.  But  as  soon  as  one  comes  to  more 
detail,  whether  it  be  in  the  egg,  the  new-hatched  larva,  or  such  an 
imaginal  character  as  the  pencil  of  hairs  on  the  underside  of  the  $ 
forewings  (first  used  as  a  generic  character  by  Lederer  in  1853),  one 
finds  a  difficulty  in  framing  a  definition  which  shall  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  withal  sufficiently  exclusive  of  elements  which  it 
is  desired  to  exclude. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  had  under  observation  the  earliest 
stages  of  ( siterata,  miata,  corylata,  reticulata,  or  silaceata,  and  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  probable  affinities.  I  have  also  no  detailed 
notes  upon  ( ’ .  truncata,  of  which  I  have  not  had  the  egg  for  several 
years  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  a  very  long  while  before  hair-splitting 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lead  to  any  doubt  whether  that  be  congeneric 
with  C.  imrnanata. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  one  or  two  superficial  characters  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  have  long  been  known  in  the  “  genus,”  and  the 
groupings  which  have  resulted  from,  or  would  be  suggested  by,  such 
observations ;  and  then  let  us  endeavour  to  check  these  results  by  such 
embryological  data  as  we  possess. 

In  the  imago,  one  distinctive  character  has  obtained  almost  world¬ 
wide  currency  through  its  acceptance  by  Staudinger,  Meyrick,  and 
others.  rl  his  is  the  pencil-tuft  of  hairs  on  the  underside  of  the  fore¬ 
wings  of  the  $  ,  and  would  appear  a  very  convenient  distinguishing 
mark  but  for  two  considerations  :  1st,  that  many  systematists  very 
reasonably  object  to  the  foundation  of  genera  upon  secondary  sexual 
characters ;  ‘2nd,  that,  as  1  shall  show  presently,  it  results  in  the 

( -tociuia ,  Bkh.,  - biriviata ,  Wrnbg.,  Whit.,  nec.  Bkh.),  the  type  of  Kpirrhoe, 
lib.  ( ride  Wiirron,  Proe.  /not.  Sue.,  1893,  p.  375);  either  or  both  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  subgencraof  XunthorhoU,  lib.  (type  implicate,  Vill.,  =  montanata,  Bkh.). 
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severance  of  at  least  one  very  natural  alliance.  As  I  have  already 
said,  Lederer  was  the  first  to  use  this  character,  and  he  called  the 
genus  possessing  it  by  the  name  of  Lygris,  Hb.  Turning  to  Hiibner’s 
Verzeichniss,  we  find  (p.  335)  that  he  invented  this  name  for  pyropata, 
achatinata  (  =  testata,  L.),  populate t,  and  pyraliata ;  the  last  of  these 
does  not  possess  the  tuft,  and  was  therefore  removed  by  Lederer.  But 
the  genus  precedin')  Lygris  in  Iiiibner’s  list,  namely,  Eustroma,  also 
contained  two  of  the  species  with  tufts,  for  it  consisted  of  mjfumata, 
prunata,  silaceata,  and  reticulata,  the  second  and  fourth  of  which  have 
the  character  in  question  ;  and  some  subsequent  writers  (following 
Moore)  have  made  reticulata  the  type  of  Eustroma  and  sunk  Lygris, 
Led.,  as  a  synonym.  Mr.  Grote  ( Proc .  Ent.  Soc.,  1896,  p.  xiii.)  con¬ 
siders  that  Moore  had  no  right  to  choose  this  type  to  the  detriment  of 
Lederer’s  Lygris.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  general 
question  involved,  I  may  point  out  that,  according  to  Merton  Rule  48, 
Stephens  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  silaceata  the  type  of 
Eustroma  in  1850,  long  before  Moore  wrote,  and  on  this  score  we  may 
allow  Lederer’s  Lygris  to  stand,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  genus. 

The  British  species  in  Lygris  (Hb.),  Led.,  according  to  this  cha¬ 
racter,  are  the  five  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.,  reticulata, 
prunata,  testata,  populata,  and  associata.  I  have  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  ova  or  young  larvae  of  the  first-named,  nor 
can  I  find  any  published  description  which  will  help  me;  and  although 
its  superficial  appearance  suggests  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  is 
as  closely  allied  to  the  other  four  as  they  are  to  one  another,  yet  I  do 
not  see  any  serious  ground  for  challenging  its  position."  The  other 
four  agree  exceedingly  well  in  all  esentials,  so  far  as  I  have  studied 
them. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  go  with  Lederer  and  Meyrick  in 
their  construction  of  this  genus  ;  but  when  their  diagnosis  compels 
them  to  exclude  pyraliata,  anyone  who  has  seen  itseggand  newly-hatched 
larva  feels  it  necessary  to  enter  a  protest,  and  to  pronounce  reliance 
upon  the  pencil-tuft  to  have  proved  to  be,  in  this  instance,  reliance 
upon  a  broken  reed.  As  even  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  imago 
would  have  suggested,  pyraliata  is  proved  by  egg  and  larva  to  be  a  very 
close  ally  of  associata. 

Another  character  in  “  Cidaria,"  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
authors,  is  the  presence  of  anal  spikes  in  the  lame.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Iiellins  mentions,  in  writing  of  C.  corylata  ( Zool. ,  1864, 
p.  8,985),  that  it  is  singular  among  the  British  species  of  Cidaria  in 
having  but  one  anal  point — implying,  of  course,  that  the  double  anal 
point  is  characteristic  of  the  genus.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
enquire  what  grouping  would  result  from  a  consideration  of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  and  I  present  the  following  tabulation  : 

Larva  with  double  anal  point. — C.  siterata,  miata,  truncata,  im- 
manata,  and  fulvata. 

Larva  with  single  anal  point. — C.  corylata. 

Larva  without  anal  point. — C.  suffumata,  reticulata,  silaceata, 
prunata,  testata,  populata,  pyraliata,  and  associata. 


*  Warren  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1893,  p.  370)  follows  Moore  in  making  this  species 
the  type  of  Eustroma,  Hb.,  and  says  that  it  is  distinguished  from  Lygris  by  the 
long  black  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  underside  of  <r  forewings,  the  tuft  being  short  and 
pale  yellow  in  Lygris. 
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The  above  result  is  interesting  in  so  far  as  that  it  sets  up  another 
group  in  opposition  to  the  Trygris  group,  and  still  leaves  them  together 
intact ;  but  its  value  must  not  be  over-estimated,  for  the  anal  spikes 
appear  in  several  other  Geometrid  species,  quite  outside  the  present 
subject  of  consideration,  e.g.,  in  Loboplinra,  excepting  the  (?  dissonant) 
species  L.  viretata.  They  also  appear  in  Thera  and  in  “  Melanthia  ” 
bicolorata,  in  both  which  directions,  however,  I  think  I  see  a  real 
affinity  with  Cidaria,  as  is  also  partly  recognised  by  Lederer  in  his 
arrangement  of  his  great  genus  Cidaria. 

Considering  how  comparatively  rare,  in  the  Geometrides,  is  hiberna¬ 
tion  in  the  egg  stage,  it  is  worthy  of  passing  mention  that  this — and, 
indeed,  generally  a  somewhat  extreme  prolongation  of  that  stage — is 
rather  characteristic  of  the  group  now  before  us,  although,  of  course, 
no  one  would  dream  of  putting  it  forward  as  of  generic  import.  Out 
of  the  fourteen  species,  no  less  than  seven — immanata,  fulvata,  prunata, 
testata,  populata,  pyraliata,  and  associata — pass  the  winter  as  ova,  and 
yet  they  are  none  of  them  late  autumnal  species,  the  majority,  indeed, 
being  true  summer  insects.  Not  only  so,  but  M.  bicolorata  also  agrees 
with  them  in  this  particular,  and  perhaps  also  one  or  two  species  of 
Thera.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  C,  truncata, 
whose  eggs  (second  brood)  are  laid  considerably  later  in  the  season 
than  those  of  C.  immanata,  yet  produces  larvae  the  same  season,  these 
larvae  hibernating.  If  an  entomologist  catches,  in  August,  a  female 
of  either  of  these  species  and  is  doubtful  as  to  its  identity,  he  can  solve 
the  problem  by  allowing  it  to  deposit  ova  and  seeing  whether  they 
hatch  the  same  autumn. 

I  must  mention,  in  this  connection,  a  probably  abnormal  occur¬ 
rence  with  Lggris  populata,  which  I  attribute  to  the  extremely  mild 
weather  of  last  December.  On  the  17th  of  that  month  (in  1900), 
when  looking  at  my  ova,  after  neglecting  them  for  a  week  or  two,  I 
observed  that  two  larvae  of  this  species  had  hatched.  One  of  the  two 
had,  no  doubt,  done  so  quite  recently,  as  it  was  still  vigorous,  the 
other  (though  also  living)  was  less  so.  The  rest  of  the  eggs  went 
through  the  winter  unchanged. 

Unfortunately,  these  long-period  ova  are,  when  deposited  in  chip- 
boxes,  extremely  liable  to  dry  up  during  the  winter;  those  of 
immanata  are  proverbial  for  this,  and  I  have  utterly  failed  to  obviate 
this,  on  both  occasions  in  which  I  have  had  them,  although  last 
winter  I  damped  them  very  frequently  and  very  freely.  The  other 
species  have  not  been  quite  so  disappointing  in  this  respect,  but  I  have 
generally  had  a  heavy  percentage  of  loss  from  this  cause. 

In  preparing  the  Geometrid  portion  of  the  City  of  London  Fauna 
List,  I  felt  compelled  to  adopt  some  provisional  classification  of  the 
Cidaria  group,  and  have,  perhaps,  to  some  slight  extent  forestalled  the 
present  paper.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  I  used  six  generic  names,  one 
of  them  with  a  query  (Trans,  ('it;/  l.ond.  Soc.,  x.,  pp.  72-78).  In 
some  respects,  however,  they  must  be  taken  as  what  Mr.  Tutt  would 
call  “  the  expression  of  our  present  ignorance.”  Not  knowing  the 
earliest  stages  of  miata  and  siterata,  I  was  content  to  let  them  rest 
in  the  genus  Chloroclgsta,  which  was  provided  for  their  reception  by 
Hiibner ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  them 
in  Cidaria — at  any  rate,  the  longer  palpi  and  other  slight  distinguish¬ 
ing  characters  adduced  by  Guonee  do  not  necessarily  prove  their 
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generic  right.  Again,  it  is  equally  possible — perhaps  even  probable — 
that  none  of  the  other  species  are  strictly  congeneric  with  fulvata,  to 
which  I  have  already  shown  the  generic  name  Cidaria  to  rightly 
belong.  In  fact,  whereas  one  comprehensive  genus  Cidaria  might 
possibly  be  made  to  include  siterata,  miata,  corylata,  truncata,  immanata, 
fulvata,  and  bicolorata,  if  not  even  also  variata  and  its  allies,  we  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  ultimately  find  it  needful  to  erect  as  many  as  six 
genera  in  the  group  : — 

1.  siterata  and  miata  (=  Chloroclysta). 

2.  corylata  (  =  ?*). 

3.  truncata  and  immanata  (  —  Dysstroma);). 

4.  fulvata  (=  Cidaria). 

5.  bicolorata  (  =  ?) 

6.  juniperata,  cocjnata  ( simulata ),  variata,  and  firmata. J  {  —  Thera). 

Or,  again,  various  unions  amongst  these  may  be  effected,  in  which 

case,  of  course,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  fix  the  right  generic  name 
according  to  the  law  of  priority.  I  fancy  there  is  none  available  for 
either  corylata  or  bicolorata. 

In  the  said  Fauna  list  I  have  divided  the  remaining  species  (larvae 
without  anal  points)  into  four  genera,  only  three  of  which,  however,  I 
really  know  well,  viz.,  Euphyia,  Lampropteryx,  and  Lyyris  (?).  The 
first  I  have  already  declared  to  be  out  of  our  scope  for  this  evening. 
Of  the  last,  I  may  explain  that  the  query  was  meant  to  refer,  not  to 
any  doubt  of  the  generic  position  of  L.  prunata,  but  to  the  validity  of 
the  separation  of  this  genus  from  the  preceding  Eustroma  (prior  name). 
I  much  regret  that  I  have  never  yet  obtained  the  ova  of  the  common 
silaceata,  and  am  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  affinities.  Lederer  has 
it  far  enough  away  from  Lyyris,  namely,  between  the  Hydriomena 
( Ypsipetes )  section  of  Cidaria  and  C.  corylata,  which  immediately 
precedes  the  Anticleas  ;  thus  it  is  also  separated,  in  his  system,  from 
another  possible  ally,  suffumata,  which  he  places  amongst  our  Ochyria 
( Coremia ).  Of  suffumata,  Haworth  quaintly  observes  :  “  Pnpcedenti 
(i.e.,  silaceata)  simillima  ut  ovum  ovo.”  In  the  natural  significance 
of  that  proverb,  one  would  feel  inclined  to  challenge  his  comparison  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  a  good  deal  more  alike  than  the  eggs  of,  say, 
Pierids  and  Skippers,  and  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  their  consider¬ 
able  superficial  resemblance  may  be  also  indicative  of  a  real  relation - 


*  Is  made  the  type  of  Electra,  Steph.,  by  Curtis  in  18B6,  but  this  is  not  only 
a  preoccupied  name,  but  also  “  invalid  as  not  containing  the  type  of  the  concep¬ 
tion.”  For  convenience  of  reference,  I  here  give  some  other  type-fixations  which 
belong  to  the  present  group.  Westwood,  Gener.  Synops.  (1840),  is  responsible  for 
the  following:  Harpalyce,  typ  e  fulvata;  Polyphasia,  type  cent umnotata  ( =  truncata ); 
Lampropteryx ,  type  suffumata  ;  Steganolophia,  type  prunata  ;  Euthalia  (homonym), 
type  miata  Thera,  type  juniperata.  Hulst,  Tr.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.,  xxiii.  (1896),  gives : 
Chloroclysta,  type  miata;  Dysstroma,  type  truncata;  Euphyia,  type  picata ; 
Com/ then,  type  juniperata;  and  others  which  either  support  Westwood’s  or  are 
inadmissible  because  in  conflict  therewith.  Grote  ( Proc .  Ent.  Soc.,  1896,  p.  xii.) 
gives  Lyyris,  type  pop ulata. 

f  I  believe  Hulst  to  be  right,  according  to  Hiibuer’s  diagnosis,  in  giving  to 
Dysstroma,  Hb.,  the  type  truncata  ;  but  those  who  consider  that  Stephens’  genus 
Polyphasia  “  took  out”  truncata  (III.  Haust.,  iii.,  p.  227)  before  Thera  “  took  out  ” 
the  rest  (ibid.,  p.  271),  would,  I  suppose,  prefer  to  follow  our  National  Collection, 
conserve  Polyphasia,  and  sink  Thera  as  a  synonym  of  Dysstroma. 

I  The  pectinated  an  ten  me  have  induced  Lederer  to  place  this  in  a  different 
section  from  its  congeners — as  I  believe  them  to  be. 
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ship.  The  position  of  silaceata  in  South’s  list,  however,  between  the 
two  Lygrid  species  reticulata  and  prunata,  also  looks  rather  a  happy- 
one  ;  and  yet  the  newly-hatched  larvae  of  snfumata  and  prunata 
suggest  that  they  are  almost  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  I  shall, 
therefore,  await  the  acquisition  of  the  ova  and  newly- hatched  larvae  of 
silaceata  with  considerable  curiosity  and  impatience.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  have  permitted  both  it  and  snfumata — of  which  latter  I  have 
seen  no  very  close  ally,  to  retain  their  generic  separateness.  Should 
silaceata  prove  to  be  congeneric  with  prunata,  it  will  form,  with 
pgraliata,  a  second  exception  to  the  application  of  Lederer’s  principal 
character  for  Lggris — the  tuft  on  forewing  of  the  male. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  my  knowledge  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  my  attempting  a  systematic 
revision  of  the  whole  “  Genus  Cidaria,”  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
used  the  term — the  “  Tribe  Cidariidi ”  would  probably  be  nearer  the 
mark.  Hut  this  need  not  deter  me  from  placing  before  you  such  notes 
as  I  have,  in  order  that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  lacunas  may  the 
sooner  and  more  easily  be  filled  up. 

Chloroclysta  siterata,  Ilfii.,  and  C.  mi  at  a,  L.  1  have  at  present 
nothing  to  remark  upon  these  species,  excepting  that  our  continental 
friends  (who  are  never  happy  unless  they  are  trying  to  confuse  two 
closely -allied  species)  seem  hardly  yet  to  have  thoroughly  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  are  specifically  distinct  !  C.  miata  is  generally 
the  rarer  of  the  two  on  the  continent,  while  in  our  island  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  V  iridi-fasciata,  Goe/.e,  i i i . ,  3.,  p.  428,  and  virgata,  Geoff., 
Knt.  Paris.,  i i . ,  p.  285,  should  probably  be  cited  as  synonyms  to 
site  rata,  Hfn. 

Cidaria  (?)  corylata,  Thnb.  As  already  pointed  out  by  Ilellins, 
the  larva  of  this  species  differs  in  two  respects  from  those  of  C.  trun- 
cata,  fulvata,  &c.  :  1st,  in  having  a  single  anal  point,  and  2nd,  in 
having  the  head  bifid.  I  rather  doubt  whether  it  will  stand  as  con¬ 
generic  with  them.  The  aberration  of  the  imago  upon  which  its 
popular  name  of  the  “Broken  Bar”  is  founded  should  be  distinguished 
as  ah.  ruptata,  Hb.  ;  the  type  had  the  bar  continuous. 

Cidaria  truncata,  Hfn.,  andC.  imjianata,  Haw.  The  differentiation 
of  these  two  species  has  been  so  admirably  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ilellins 
(see  especially  Zunl.,  18G4,  p.8,986;  Ent.  Mu.  Mag.,  i.,  p.  1G5)  that  I 
have  at  present  nothing  to  add  on  this  score,  and  can  only  wish  that 
his  work  were  better  known  on  the  continent,  where  the  greatest  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevails  as  to  the  two  species  ;  occasionally  a  writer  (I  fancy 
Ilofner  was  one,  but  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  the  reference)  will  give  a 
fairly  good  note  on  the  differentiation  of  the  imagines,  but  few,  if  any, 
seem  to  have  given  attention  to  the  early  stages.  The  specific  nomen¬ 
clature  of  one  or  other  of  these  species  is  in  danger  of  a  change,  as 
there  is  an  older  name,  citrata,  L.  (1761),  menacing  them.  Werneburg 
has  determined  it  for  truncata,  Hfn.,  and  1  can  see  no  obstacle  ;  but  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  does  not  distinguish  immanata,  Haw., 
from  that  species.  Schneider,  in  Siebke’s  Enmn.  Ins.  Xore.  (1876), 
&c.,  used  the  name  for  immanata,  Haw. — presumably,  as  being  the 
general  Scandinavian  representative  of  the  allies  in  question.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Linnean  cabinet  throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  as  the 
only  specimen  there  (labelled  “  citrata  ?  ”)  does  not  at  all  fit  the  des¬ 
cription,  and  seems  to  be  a  dwarfed  and  crippled  $>  of  Cymatoylmra 
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cinctaria,  Schiff.  The  original  specimen  of  citrata  was  bred  by  Bolander, 
and  probably  never  passed  into  Linne’s  possession.  It  is  almost  to  be 
hoped  that  Schneider’s  action  will  be  followed,  although  he  has  himself 
reverted  to  the  Staudingerian  nomenclature  in  his  recent  writings  ;  for 
it  seems  hardly  possible  permanently  to  save  so  modern  a  name  as 
Haworth’s  immanata  (1809)  for  this  superabundant  northern  species. 
The  rufescens  of  Strom  (1783)  or  the  strigularia  of  Fabricius  (1794), 
referred  by  Wallengren  and  Werneburg  respectively  to  truncata,  may 
perhaps  prove,  on  closer  study,  to  be  immanata-,  variata,  Thnb.  (1784), 
may  also  be  so,  but  is  homonymous  with  [Thera)  variata ,  Schiff. 

To  work  out  the  named  varieties  of  these  protean  species  would 
require  a  complete  paper  ;  I  will  therefore  not  attempt  to  touch  the 
subject  this  evening. 

The  egg  of  C.  immanata  is  fairly  large,  and  of  normal  (Larentid) 
proportions.  It  is  slightly  truncate  at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other  ; 
and  has  a  depression,  but  not  very  deep,  on  the  upper  side.  The  hexa¬ 
gonal  reticulation  is  just  discernible  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but 
there  is  no  actual  pitting ;  the  surface  is  a  little  more  polished  than  in 
Lygris.  When  first  laid,  the  colour  is  very  pale  yellow, but  it  changesafter 
about  12  days  to  a  dull  orange,  in  which  condition  it  remains  throughout 
the  winter,  though  after  a  while  it  presents  rather  a  nondescript  appear¬ 
ance,  having  purplish  reflectionsin  certain  lights,  and  (?  after  development 
has  proceeded  further)  some  actual  purple  mottlings.  The  development 
seems  to  be  completed  about  February,  when  the  eggs  become  first  more 
purplish  and  then  darker  and  greyer  ;  but  the  shells  become  hard  and 
tough,  and  the  fully-formed  larvae  perish  within  them.  I  extracted  a 
good  number  last  month,  but  managed  to  mutilate  nearly  all  of  them 
in  the  process.  I  am  only  able  to  say  of  the  larva  in  this  its  earliest 
stage,  that  it  is  of  medium  proportions  or  inclining  to  be  rather  slender, 
apparently  pretty  uniformly  cylindrical,  and  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
perhaps  slightly  darker  dorsally,  but  practically  unicolorous ;  head 
orange,  not  black  as  in  C.  fulvata  ;  mouth  parts  reddish  ;  tubercles 
very  inconspicuous,  seta?  medium  length  (for  this  group).  I  fancy  the 
anal  spikes  were  just  discoverable,  but  they  cannot  have  been  so  well 
developed  as  in  newly-hatched  Therarariata.  Neither  egg  nor  larva  could 
be  referred  to  Lygris  as  I  understand  that  genus;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  distance  is  not  very  wide. 

Cidaria  fulvata,  Forst. — I  bred  this  pretty  little  species  from  the 
egg  in  1900,  the  ova  being  obtained  at  Torquay  on  July  20th,  1899. 
They  are  Lough  and  opaque,  hardly  polished,  elongate,  shallow  ( i.e ., 
height  a  good  deal  less  than  breadth),  truncated  at  micropylar  end, 
and  slightly  flattened  at  the  other,  and  with  a  rather  deep  depression 
on  the  upper  side.  Micropylar  depression  very  conspicuous,  but  I  was 
unable  to  make  out  any  detail.  Surface  finely  granulated,  as  in  the 
ova  of  Lygris ,  to  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  also  in 
shape,  although  this  egg  is  somewhat  longer  in  proportion,  and 
decidedly  more  shallow.  When  first  laid  the  eggs  are  white,  though 
not  a  pure  white ;  after  two  days  they  commence  changing  to  flesh 
colour,  a  little  later  (date  not  noticed)  changing  again  to  lavender,  of 
which  colour  they  remain  during  hibernation.  Practically  no  change 
is  visible  before  the  hatching  of  the  larva,  nor  does  the  empty  egg¬ 
shell  lose  its  colour.  My  larvae  made  their  appearance  in  the  middle 
of  April,  and  were  full-fed  at  the  end  of  May.  When  first  hatched 
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they  are  of  a  full  golden -yellow  colour,  perhaps  slightly  greyer-tinted 
dorsally,  but  practically  unicolorous  ;  the  head  black.  In  form,  they 
are  hardly  more  than  normally  elongate,  and  thus  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  those  of  Lygris.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  detailed  notes  on  this 
stage.  C.  fulvata  is  not  generally  subject  to  much  variation,  but  the 
Scotch  form  is  much  larger,  and  decidedly  paler  than  our  English  one. 
The  only  striking  aberration  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  is  in  Mr. 
Sydney  Webb’s  collection,  and  is  figured  by  Mosley  (T  ar.  Brit.  Lep., 
Cidaria,  pi.  iii . ,  fig.  3)  as  being  “  in  Mr.  Bond’s  cabinet,  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  ”  ;  the  central  fascia  is  narrow  and  strongly  interrupted  in 
the  middle,  in  a  manner  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  an  extreme  ab. 
ruptata  of  C.  corylata. 

Eustroma  silaceata,  Tib. — I  have  already  confessed  my  complete 
ignorance  of  the  earliest  stages  of  this  species,  and  should  have  omitted 
all  further  mention  of  it  but  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  correct  a  slight 
error  into  which  Prof.  Aurivillius  has  fallen.  In  an  article  in  Ent. 
Tidskr.,  xviii,  pp.  139-174,  on  the  Lepidoptera  described  by  Fabricius 
from  Danish  collections,  he  identifies  Phalaena  posticata,  Fb.  (1794), 
with  silaceata,  Hb. — as  indeed  was  already  done  by  Strom  in  1866, 
Nat.  Tidsskr.  (3),  iv,  p.  196) — and  on  p.  508  gives  priority  to  the  name 
posticata  ;  apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  Hiibner  first  figured 
silaceata  in  1793,  in  his  scarce  work,  “  Sammlung  auserlesener  Vogel 
und  Schmetterlinge,”  even  if  we  do  not  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  and  the  very  defective  description,  in  the  “Vienna  Catalogue” 
of  Schiffermiiller  and  Denis.  The  only  case  under  which  the  name 
posticata,  Fb.,  will  be  likely  to  come  into  currency  will  be  if  Laspeyres’ 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  silaceata,  Schitt'.,  and  Werneburg’s  determi¬ 
nation  of  it  for  the  closely-allied  capitata,  H.-S.,  should  be  allowed  to 
override  the  action  of  Tlubner  and  Treitschke,  in  which  case  the 
synonymy  would  work  out  as  follows  : 

1.  Silaceata,  Schiff.  (1775),  Wrnbg.,  nec.  Hb. ;  capitata,  H.-S. 

2.  Posticata,  Fb.  (1794),  Strom,  Auriv.  ;  silaceata,  Hb.,  et  auctt., 
nec  Schiff. 

The  named  aberration,  insulata,  Haw.,  is  theform  in  which  themiddle 
part  of  the  central  fascia  is  insulated  from  the  rest  of  it,  by  the  curved 
whitish  lines  which  cut  across  it.  A  second  named  form,  not  given  in 
South’s  List,  and  apparently  entirely  alpine  and  boreal,  is  var. 
defiarata,  Stgr.,  diagnosed  as  “  absque  colore  flavido.” 

Lampropteryx  suffumata,  Hb. — I  have  already  referred  to  this  as 
an  evident  alien  to  my  tribe  Cidanidi.  Captain  Vipan  kindly  supplied 
me  with  the  eggs  last  May.  They  were  laid  singly  or  in  twos  (in  one 
instance  a  clump  of  four)  on  the  sides  of  the  chip  box,  pretty  firmly 
attached.  They  were  mostly  somewhat  tilted,  and  one  or  two  (quite 
casually)  were  in  an  almost  upright  position.  When  first  laid  they 
are  very  pale  yellow,  highly  polished.  After  a  few  days  they  become 
darker  yellow.  They  are  oval,  blunted  off'  at  both  ends,  hut  with  no 
hint  of  the  truncate  form  characteristic  of  Lyyris  ;  one  end  very 
slightly  broader  than  the  other,  depth  not  much  less  than  width  ; 
depression  on  upper  side  slight.  They  are  covered  with  uniform  hexa¬ 
gonal  reticulation,  which  hardly  seems  to  be  more  than  surface-deep. 
There  is  a  small  hut  tolerably  deep  depression  at  the  narrower  (?  micro- 
pylar)  end  ;  mieropyle  not  discernible.  They  hatch  in  about  three 
weeks,  having  changed  to  a  rather  dark  grey-brown  two  days  before. 
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The  larva  when  first  hatched  is  not  long  (scarcely  over  2mm.),  toler¬ 
ably  stout  in  proportion.  Head  large.  Body  without  any  noticeable 
deviation  from  the  normal  cylindrical  form.  Colour,  yellowish  light 
brown,  head  browner.  Tubercles  very  large,  black,  supporting  single 
setfe  much  longer  and  more  conspicuous  than  in  most  Larentid  species, 
slightly  knobbed  at  tip  (except  apparently  the  ventral  ones),  nearly 
colourless  or  whitish.  Trapezoidals  pretty  normally  arranged,  anteriors 
very  slightly  closer  together  than  posteriors ;  on  account  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  larva  in  proportion  to  its  length,  it  is  only  on  the  first  few 
abdominal  segments  that  they  present  the  quadrate  form,  on  many  of 
the  segments  they  are  set  practically  in  a  line — all  four  side  by  side. 
The  spiracles  are  situate  on  decided  eminences,  and  are  very  finely  black- 
edged.  I  could  not  get  bedstraw  at  the  time  when  my  larvie  hatched, 
and  failed  to  induce  them  to  accept  a  substitute ;  therefore  I  was 
unable  to  follow  up  the  history.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Buckler’s  figures,  as  well  as  from  my  recollections  of  some  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Bacot  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  larva  continues  to  favour 
the  appearance  of  Ochyria  (Co rennet)  rather  than  of  Lyyris,  being  fairly 
stout,  with  the  setae  longer  than  in  Lyyris  and  Cidaria,  and  altogether 
of  the  charactistic  “  Carpet  ”  shape  and  pattern.  Thus  the  position 
assigned  to  the  species  by  Lederer — between  (Ochyria)  ferruyata,  L., 
and  pomoeriaria,  Ev. — seems  to  be  to  some  extent  supported,  but  the 
newly-hatched  larva  looks  to  me  sufficiently  different  from  that  of  0. 
ferruyata  to  prevent  my  feeling  prepared  to  accept  them  as  congeneric. 
In  our  national  collection,  too,  suffumata  is  placed  (by  Warren  ?)  in 
Ochyria,  namely,  at  the  head  of  the  genus,  and  followed  immediately 
by  pomoeriaria  ;  the  only  other  British  species  there  retained  in 
Ochyria  is,  however,  the  type  of  that  genus,  viz.,  desiynata,  Hfn. 

Besides  the  well-known  ab.  piceata,  Stph.,  this  species  produces 
another  equally  noteworthy  aberration,  the  beautiful  ab.  porrittii, 
Robson  and.  Gardner  (List  Brit.  Lcp.,  p.  45)  of  the  Huddersfield  and 
Dover  districts,  with  its  clear  white  ground  colour  and  rich  dark  band. 
Messrs.  R.  South  (Entom.,  xxiv.,  p.  171)  and  Sydney  Webb  (Proc. 
Ent.  Soc.,  1886,  p.  xxv.)  have  some  interesting  notes  on  breeding  this 
and  other  forms,  and  the  latter  incidentally  shows  that  the  imago 
hibernates  within  the  pupal  shell,  as  with  Graphiphora  (Tacniocampa). 

Lygris,  Hb. — It  is  fortunate  that  Lederer  was  not  the  originator 
of  this  generic  name  ;  if  he  were,  a  very  delicate  question  of  nomen¬ 
clature  would  have  arisen,  namely,  this:  Could  we  legitimately  have 
retained  the  name  Lyyris,  Led.,  for  our  genus,  in  which  the  essential 
character  assigned  by  Lederer  (the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  forewings  of  S ) 
was  wanting  in  at  least  one  of  the  species  ?  As  it  is,  however,  our 
course  is  perfectly  clear ;  the  genus  is  Hiibner’s,  was  not  founded 
upon  the  tuft,  and  is  isotypical  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
although  it  needs  augmenting  by  some  species  which  were  erroneously 
omitted  from  it  by  its  founder.  Hiibner’s  diagnoses  were,  as  usual, 
superficial  in  the  extreme,  though  his  almost  instinctive  recognition 
of  affinities  led  him  to  fairly  sound  results.  “Stirps  V.  Petrophorae. 
— These  have  rather  broad  forewings,  whose  apex  is  almost  pointed  ; 
but  their  hindwings  are  smallish  ;  both  pairs  are  coloured  like 
stone.”  “  Familia  D.  Flavac. — The  forewings  light  yellow  with 
angular  dark-shaded  bands.”  “  Coitus  I.  Lyyndes.—  The  forewings 
reddish-yellow,  for  the  most  part  grey-shaded.”  I  have  already 
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enumerated  his  four  species,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  reinstate  pyraliata  here  after  its  removal  to  Cidaria  in  1853  by 
Lederer,  and  its  equally  erroneous  union  with  fulvata  in  Eiqjhia  ( recte 
Cidaria,  Dup.  restr.)  by  Warren  in  the  national  collection. 

I  may  point  out  the  following  characters  of  this  very  natural  genus 
(excluding  any  reference  to  L  ?  reticulata)  : 

Ova. — Rather  large  and  stout,  not  much  longer  than  broad,  owing 
to  the  narrower  end  being  strongly  truncate,  a  very  characteristic  Hat 
surface  being  there  produced  ;  Mr.  Bacot  (Ent.  Record,  xii.,  p.  132) 
compares  to  a  bottle  with  the  neck  broken  off.  Surface  not  shiny, 
regularly  granulated  throughout,  the  hexagonal  pattern  only  faintly 
indicated.  Micropyle  not  discoverable — doubtless  at  the  flat  end,  as 
in  Cidaria  fulvata.  Colour  yellowish  or  maize-colour  ( pyraliata ),  or 
some  shade  approaching  flesh-colour,  either  nearly  unicolorous  ( asso - 
data)  or  irregularly  blotched  with  dull  purple  or  reddish  (prunata, 
populata,  and  testa ta).  Laid  usually  in  July  or  August ;  hibernate 
undeveloped. 

I,arva. — AY  hen  first  hatched,  very  nearly  3mm.  in  length,  very  thin 
in  proportion.  Head  rather  large,  body  slightly  flattened,  and  the 
segments  a  little  swollen  laterally,  but  with  no  great  departure  from 
the  normal  cylindrical  form.  Colour  pale  brown  (prunata),  yellowish- 
or  golden-brown  ( populata ,  testa ta,  associate),  or  bright  golden-yellow 
(pyraliata) ,  in  all  the  species  with  a  conspicuous  dark  dorsal  band, 
narrowing  ofl  to  a  point  at  the  anus,  and  accompanied  on  either  side 
(after  a  narrow  intervening  pale  space)  by  a  fine  line  of  the  same 
colour.  Head  orange,  somewhat  granulated  in  appearance.  Tubercles 
small,  setse  extremely  short,  nearly  colourless,  knobbed  at  the  tip. 

Pupa. — Green  (associata)  or  brown,  more  or  less  variegated  (prunata, 
populata,  testata ),  all  very  similar  in  shape,  and  with  very  characteristic 
dark  markings,  including  a  dorsal  stripe,  a  ventral  stripe  (less  distinct 
in  associata)  and  some  markings  on  the  wing-cases.  Cremaster  rather 
long,  with  the  terminal  hooks  better  developed  and  much  more  curved 
than  in,  for  example,  Eupliyia  picata  and  other  subterranean  pupae. 
They  are  probably  of  considerable  importance  to  these  pupae,  which  are 
never  subterranean,  nor  do  they  make  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  cocoon,  but  merely  spin  up  in  a  very  flimsy  habitation  consisting  of  a 
few  threads  between  leaves. 

No  doubt  a  specialist  in  the  study  of  the  pupa  would  be  able  to  give 
indications  of  much  greater  importance,  and  would  smile  at  the  above 
crude  note  ;  but  it  will  answer  my  present  purpose  of  showing  how 
easily  distinguished  the  pupae  of  this  genus  are  from  those  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Larentids.  1  ought  to  add  that  I  have  not  yet  had  that 
of  L.  pyraliata,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  conform  to  the 
characters  here  given.  Cidaria,  as  I  have  here  understood  it  (I  can 
speak  of  C.  fulvata  and  < truncata),  and  ('./  bicolorata,  also  have  the 
same  mode  of  pupation,  and  are  green  pupae,  becoming  almost  white 
after  the  disclosure  of  the  imago,  just  as  with  Lyyris  dotata,  but  they 
lack  the  dark  markings  of  this  species  and  its  allies.  Thera  again, 
pupates  in  like  manner,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  similarity  to  Lyyris — 
even  including,  in  / .  vanata,  the  dark  dorsal  lino  ;  but  we  could  not, 
for  many  reasons,  consider  these  two  genera  as  one, 

Imayo. — Lederer’s  character  having  broken  down,  1  have  nothing 
prominent  to  offer  in  its  place.  Tho  superficial  appearance  (shape, 
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posture,  plan  of  markings,  &c.,  would,  however,  seldom  leave  one 
in  doubt  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  species.  The  males  of  some  of 
them,  if  not  of  all,  sit  in  a  very  characteristic  attitude,  with  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  raised,  and,  indeed,  recurved  over  the  anterior  part. 
If  the  tuft  of  hairs  be  considered  of  any  classificatory  value  at  all,  we 
shall  get  the  following  sections  : 

A.  Forewings  of  male  with  a  small  pencil- tuft  of  yellowish  hairs 
on  the  underside,  near  the  base  of  inner  margin  ;  L.  prunata,  populata , 
testata,  associata.  (=  Lygris ,  Led.  restr.), 

B.  (if  included  in  this  genus).  Forewings  of  male  with  long  tuft 
of  black  hairs  on  the  underside,  near  the  base  of  inner  margin  ; 
A.  reticulata  (—  Eustroma,  Moore,  Warr.,  nee  Hb.,  Stph.  restr.). 

C.  Forewings  of  male  without  the  pencil-tuft  ;  A.  pyraliata. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  intentionally  reversed  the  order  of 
A.  testata  and  populata  as  compared  with  South’s  List ;  this  is  done  to 
maintain  what  seems  to  me  a  decidedly  more  natural  sequence  of  the 
species,  the  larva)  of  populata  being  much  nearer  those  of  prunata 
than  are  the  larvae  of  testata.  I  shall  follow  the  same  order  in  my 
remarks  on  the  individual  species,  and  shall  also  reverse  the  order  of 
A.  pyraliata  and  associata  for  a  similar  reason.  Of  course  C.  fulvata 
in  the  middle  of  this  group  in  South’s  (Guenee’s)  system  is  altogether 
an  interloper,  and  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Lygkis?  reticulata  (Schiff.),  Thnb. — I  may  introduce  to  the  notice 
of  British  entomologists  one  named  aberration  of  this  species,  viz.,  var. 
(recte  ab.)  ovulata,  Borgm.,  Ent.  Nachr.,  vi.,  p.  278  (1880),  “smaller 
than  type  (cir.  18mm.),  third  and  fourth  white  transverse  lines  of 
central  area  uniting  on  the  common  stalk  of  nervures  G  and  7,  conse¬ 
quently  on  the  anterior  supplemental  cell”  ( ?  areole)  “or  on  the 
subcostal  nervure,”  &c. 

Lygris  prunata,  L. — I  obtained  ova  of  this  fine  species  in  July  and 
August,  1898,  from  Torquay  females.  The  description  under  the 
heading  of  generic  notes  will  suffice  for  present  purposes.  One 
precocious  larva  hatched  on  March  27th,  1899,  the  rest  from  April  13th 
to  about  May  10th  ;  the  average  duration  of  the  larval  period  was 
about  50  days,  the  ecdyses  were  three  in  number,  as  in  all  the  species 
of  Lyyris,  Cidaria  fulvata,  the  non-hibernating  species  of  Ochyria  and 
Xanthorhoe,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  a  note  that  in  the  newly-hatched  larva  the 
prothoracic  segment  was  somewhat  swollen,  the  rest  of  the  body  toler¬ 
ably  uniform  in  width,  though  the  very  elongate  earlier  abdominal 
segments  increase  slightly  in  thickness  posteriorly.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  have  been  guilty  of  any  error  of  observation  here,  but  should  like 
to  confirm  it  ;  in  the  fourth  instar  the  /aeso-thorax  is  distinctly 
swollen,  the  pro-thorax  small,  only  about  equal  in  circumference  to  the 
head,  but  I  have  expressly  remarked  in  my  notes  that  there  was  “  no 
foreshadowing”  of  this  meso-thoracic  “collar”  in  the  third  instar. 
In  the  adult  larva  it  is  a  very  characteristic  and  handsome  feature, 
being  black,  with  white  tubercular  dots— apparently  from  Buckler’s 
figures  it  is  red  in  some  varieties  of  the  larva.  Newman’s  description 
and  Buckler’s  figures  have  done  full  justice  to  the  markings  in  this 
stage,  and  I  need  not  say  anything  further  about  them.  The  pupa  is 
very  variegated  in  colouring,  even  more  so  than  those  of  most  of  its 
congeners,  and  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  describe  it ;  its  general 
characters  seem  quite  to  agree  with  the  other  species  of  Lyyris.  The 
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duration  of  the  pupal  stage  is  about  three  weeks,  or  less ;  my  first  larva 
did  not  commence  spinning  until  June  6th,  the  first  three  imagines 
appeared  on  June  28th  ;  I  believe  some  of  the  later  ones  passed  less 
time  in  pupa.  The  range  of  variation  in  the  imago  is  only  very 
moderate,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  named  aberrations.  The 
flammata  of  Goeze  and  the  cerasata  of  Borkhausen  are  synonyms. 

Lygris  populata,  L. — I  have  not  yet  studied  the  complete  life- 
history  of  this  species.  On  June  22nd,  1895,  a  correspondent  sent  me 
some  nearly  full-grown  larva?  from  Burnley,  but  I  made  no  notes  on 
them.  The  pupal  period  cannot  have  lasted  long,  for  I  know  none 
were  actually  spun-up  when  they  reached  me,  yet  the  first  two  moths 
appeared  on  July  5th.  At  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  1900,  I  took  L.  populata  very  commonly  at  Pitfour,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  ;  it  was  conspicuous  on  the  wing  at  dusk  among  its  food-plant 
(V actinium),  or  flying  over  rush-bloom  ;  and  after  dark  was  to  be 
taken  in  profusion  settled  on  the  bloom,  with  the  wings  closed  over 
the  back  in  the  favourite  geometrid  fashion.  I  obtained  ova,  as 
already  mentioned  ;  and  killed  the  untimely  December  larvae  for  con¬ 
venience  of  study  under  a  microscope.  No  more  hatched  until  April 
10th,  and  most  of  the  eggs  are  now  (April  16th)  changing  colour. 
Buckler  ( Larvae ,  viii.,  cxliv.,  fig.  3-3 d)  figured  a  nice  series  of  the 
adult  larvae,  and  Mr.  Porritt’s  description  is  quoted  (from  Entom.,  ix., 
p.  13)  on  pp.  93-94  of  the  same  volume.  From  these  it  is  clearly 
manifest  how  closely  related  this  species  is  to  L.  pvunata — for  I  can 
see  no  ground  whatever  for  thinking  of  mere  convergence  through 
similarity  of  environment,  and  the  egg  and  newly-hatched  larva  fully 
bear  out  the  relationship.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  ochreous  species 
of  Lyyris  occurring  in  this  country  in  which  the  adult  larva  agrees 
with  pvunata  in  its  swollen  mesothorax  with  black  collar,  &c.  The 
imago  of  L.  populata  is  very  variable  in  ground  colour,  in  depth  of 
markings,  &c.  Linne’s  type  was  pale  yellow  with  the  central  area 
darkened,  probably  the  commonest  form  of  the  species.  Ab.  dotata, 
L.,  Cl.,  was  the  form  resembling  L.  associata,  i.e.,  with  the  central 
area  concolorous  with  the  rest  of  the  wing,  though,  of  course,  margined 
with  dark  lines  ( Vide  Ent.  Record,  ix.,  p.  200).  Ab.  musauaria,  Frr., 
is  the  well-known  dark  form,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Alps,  &c.,  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  be 
split  up  into  two  at  least,  the  nearly  unicolorous  brown,  or  reddish 
brown,  and  the  actual  deep  fuscous.  Freyer’s  figure  (Neu.  Beitr.,  vii., 
pi.  664,  3,  p.  112)  is  curious,  medium-brown,  the  central  area  with 
very  anpulated  borders,  darker  coloured  than  its  central  part.  In  Ent. 
Record,  x.,  p.  206,  Mr.  Cheesman  records  “  var.  fuscata"  as  occurring 
in  Orkney,  but  gives  no  detailed  reference.  Unless  this  has  been 
previously  applied  otherwise,  I  propose  to  utilise  it  hero  uh.  J useata , 
n.  ab.,  wings  uniform  deep  fuscous. 

Lygris  testata,  L.— Mr.  A.  Simmons,  of  Nottingham,  sent  me 
ova  in  October,  1898.  They  were  practically  indistinguishable,  to  the 
naked  eye,  from  those  of  L.  prunata;  under  the  microscope  they 
appeared  just  a  shade  darker,  and  were  seen  to  be  irregularly  mottled 
with  dull  purple.  Mr.  Bacot  has  described  this  egg  in  Ent.  Record, 
xii.,  p.  132.  Some  days  before  hatching  they  assume  a  more  greyish 
tinge.  They  hatched  at  the  end  of  April,  but  I  lost  most  of  them 
through  a  series  of  mishaps,  and  only  brought  one  or  two  through. 
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The  larva  when  it  first  emerges  conforms  to  the  generic  type  ;  in  its 
later  stages  it  is  a  very  uninteresting  one  to  the  superficial  observer, 
being  very  plain  both  as  regards  shape  and  markings  (or,  rather,  lack 
of  markings,  for  mine  had  none  at  all  conspicuous  excepting  a  darker 
medio-dorsal  line).  I  learn,  however,  from  Buckler  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  variable  in  colour ;  I  have  not  made  any  notes  on  the  full-fed 
larvae  which  I  have  not  infrequently  picked  up  at  Sandown,  feeding 
on  sallow  by  night.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  beaten  the  larva  by  day, 
and  suppose  it  to  have  pretty  strong  prehensile  powers.  The  length 
of  the  larval  period  in  those  which  I  raised  was  somewhat  protracted  ; 
hatching  on  April  27th,  the  first  did  not  spin  up  until  July  4th 
(pupated  three  days  later)  and  the  second  until  July  9th.  The  pupal 
period  was  quite  short— thirteen  days.  The  imago  shows  two  distinct 
types  of  coloration,  with  occasional  intermediates.  The  usual  form 
in  the  South  of  England  is  bright  ochreous,  though  often  with  some 
purplish  gloss ;  but  in  northern  specimens  this  usually  becomes  so 
strong  that  with  but  slight  exaggeration  they  might  be  described  as 
having  a  purple  or  violet  ground-colour ;  this  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  one  which  I  bred  from  Nottingham.  Unfortunately,  none  of 
the  names,  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  are  referable  to  this  latter 
form,  but  I  refrain  from  suggesting  one  until  I  have  more  thoroughly 
investigated  the  matter.  Linnc’s  type  was  quite  normal,  i.e.,  ochreous 
slightly  tinged  with  purple,  as  the  specimen  in  his  collection  shows  ; 
in  the  generic  diagnosis  he  describes  it  as  “  fulvescent,”  in  the  detailed 
description  as  “  cinnamon -coloured.” 

Ab.  achatinata,  Hb.,  is  scarcely  worth  separating  from  the  type,  but 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  still  brighter  yellowish  form  without  the 
purple  tinge.  Staudinger  in  his  Catalog  refers  the  name  achatinata  to 
Hubner’s  Saminluny,  figs.  301  and  408 — the  former  being  of  the  form 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  latter  a  dwarfed  aberration  with 
some  pinkish  tinge ;  hut,  in  giving  these  references,  he  (Staudinger) 
has  omitted  to  go  hack  to  the  earliest  one,  which  is  in  Hubner’s  T  dyel 
und  Schmetterlinye  (1793).  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Karl  Jordan 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild’s  copy  of  this 
scarce  work,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  containing  the  earliest 
figure  of  Eustroma  silaceata.  I  find  the  type  figure  of  achatinata  is  of 
rather  bright  yellowish  colour,  which  admits  of  its  being  united  with 
fig.  301  of  the  Sammluny  ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  successful  figure,  as  it 
has  some  peculiar  drab  blotches  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  represent 
any  natural  form  of  the  species.  Another  rarely  cited  synonym  of 
testata  is  colorata,  Fb.,  Ent.  Syst.,  iii . ,  2,  p.  177-  Herrieh- Schaffer 
erroneously  identified  it  with  coinitata,  L.,  with  which  Fabricius  him¬ 
self  compares  it ;  Werneburg  corrected  Herrich- Schaffer,  and  con¬ 
sidered  its  identity  with  testata  certain,  and  Aurivillius  has  recently 
proved  him  right, "having  examined  Fabricius’s  type  in  Lund’s  collec¬ 
tion  (vide  Ent.  lid.,  xviii.,  p.  166).  The  original  description  shows  it 
to  be  strictly  synonymous  with  the  type  form,  and  therefore  not  avail¬ 
able  for  a  varietal  appellation. 

Lygris  assocxata,  Bork. — I  place  this  species  before pyraliata,  Fb., 
because  the  last-named  is  aberrant  in  wanting  the  characteristic  tuft 
of  hairs.  Miss  Miller,  of  Chelmsford,  kindly  provided  me  with  the 
ova  from  which  I  obtained  the  material  for  studying  the  early  stages. 
They  Avere  sent  on  March  26th,  1900,  and  Miss  Miller  wrote  me  that 
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they  are  laid,  either  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes,  on  twigs  of  currant  ; 
or,  when  sleeved,  often  on  the  sleeve.  The  characters  of  the  egg 
agree  well  with  those  of  the  other  Lygris  species ;  although  the  degree 
of  flattening  of  the  narrower  end  was  so  extreme  as  to  remind  me 
more  of  Cidaria  fulvata.  The  larvae  commenced  to  hatch  on  April 
22nd.  I  followed  pretty  closely  the  duration  of  the  various  stages  in 
two  of  them,  but,  as  the  weather  was  on  the  whole  rather  cold,  they 
may  have  been  slower  than  usual.  One  reached  the  first  moult  in 
about  twelve  days,  the  second  moult  in  another  twelve,  the  third  in 
another  ten,  spun-up  in  another  eleven,  and  pupated  after  two  or 
three  more  ;  total  larval  period  about  48  days.  The  other  reached  the 
first  moult  in  fourteen  days,  second  moult  in  another  twelve,  third  in 
another  ten,  spun-up  in  another  twelve,  and  pupated  in  five  more  ; 
total  larval  period,  58  days,  viz.,  May  7 tb  to  June  29th,  1900.  Ihe 
newly-hatched  larva  appears,  as  I  have  roughly  indicated,  under  the 
generic  description  ;  after  feeding  for  some  days  it  is  much  greener, 
the  dark  dorsal  markings  not  really  sharply  differentiated  in  colour, 
as  they  were  at  first,  though  still  a  darker  green  than  the  ground¬ 
colour.  The  larvae  much  preferred  red  currant  to  black,  refusing  the 
latter  whenever  a  choice  was  offered  them  ;  this  agrees  with  Double¬ 
day’s  experience,  and  it  is  curious  that  Wormald  describes  them>  as 
being  found  in  a  state  of  nature  on  black  currant  ( vide  Newm.,  Brit. 
Moths,  p.  198).  In  the  later  stages  the  larva  is  green,  yellow  at  the 
margins  of  the  segments,  and  with  a  darkish  dorsal  line  ;  there  is 
extremely  little  to  describe  in  any  of  these  stages  without  going  into 
the  more  difficult  minutiae  of  larval  structure.  The  pupa  is  green, 
marked  with  brown;  in  developing,  the  wing  cases  become  light 
brown,  the  lines  on  them  still  showing  conspicuously  in  darker  brown  ; 
after  the  disclosure  of  the  imago,  the  pupa-case  is  almost  white,  just 
as  with  Cidaria  fulvata. 

The  nomenclature  of  Lygris  associata  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  a 
very  firm  basis,  the  name  which  Staudinger  uses  ( associata ,  Bkh.) 
dating  only  from  1794.  Guenee  believed  it  to  be  the  dotata  of  Linne, 
and  has  induced  Doubleday  and  Newman  to  follow  him  ;  but  in  this 
he  was  almost  certainly  in  error.  It  may  have  been  the  chenopodiata 
of  Hufnagel  (1767),  but  was  decidedly  not  that  of  Linne.  It  was  also 
the  hilineata  of  Sepp,  but  not  of  Linne.  Werneburg,  however,  refers 
the  mellinata  of  Fabricius  (1787)  to  this  same  species,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  plausibility ;  I  do  not  know  why  Staudinger  has  not  accepted 
this.  Walsingham  and  Durrant  would  tell  me  I  was  bound  to  follow 
Werneburg — the  “  first  author  dealing  with  the  name  ” — unless  1 
could  prove  him  to  be  in  error,  which  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  do  ; 
my  only  excuse  for  not  adopting  the  name  at  present  is  that  I  have  not 
yet  thoroughly  investigated  its  claims.  Newman,  who  has  mentioned 
four  synonyms  for  the  species,  has  curiously  omitted  one  very  well- 
known  one,  the  marmorata  of  Hiibner,  by  which  name  it  was  long 
known  in  Germany.  It  is  not  a  variable  insect,  and  I  know  of  no 
varietal  names. 

Lygris  pyraliata,  Fb.— I  have  two  or  three  times  obtained  eggs  of 
this  species,  from  Sandown  or  Torquay  females,  but  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  rearing  it— partly  through  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  the  food-plant,  but  partly  also  on  account  of  the  very  small 
number  of  larva*  which  I  have  hatched,  the  great  majority  of  the  eggs 
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drying  up  during  tbe  winter.  Both  the  egg  and  the  newly-hatched 
larva  are  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  imago,  and  their  characters 
are  typically  Lygrid.  The  usual  food-plant  is  certainly  Galium  aparine, 
and  Hellins  ( Ent .  Intell.,  vii. ,  p.  125)  says  it  has  also  been  taken  and 
bred  on  G.  molluijo ;  his  query  as  to  Albin’s  statement  that  it  fed  on 
hawthorn,  was  fully  justified.  Albin’s  larva  was  found  on  May  30th, 
and  spun-up  on  June  10th,  so  it  is  possible  it  was  practically  full-fed 
when  he  found  it,  and  able  to  pupate  even  without  his  having  offered 
it  its  proper  food  ;  but  his  expression  is :  “  found  feeding  on  the 
whitethorn  near  Eltham.”  Mr.  South  tells  me  he  has  found  this 
larva  by  day  from  time  to  time,  by  looking  on  clumps  of  goose-grass 
in  dark  places  in  hedges. 

Lyrjris  pyraliata  shows  a  fair  range  of  variation  in  the  position 
and  distinctness  of  the  markings,  besides  a  slight  variability  in  the 
ground  colour  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  very  startling 
aberrations.  The  $  s  are  generally  weaker-marked  than  the  males, 
and  a  little  smaller,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  shape. 
My  own  series  of  both  sexes  is,  I  think,  fairly  representative.  I  only 
know  of  one  named  aberration,  ab.  johansoni,  Lampa  (Ent.  Tid.,  vi., 
p.  107),  with  the  outer  margin  of  forewings  much  shaded  with  grey- 
brown,  &c.  ;  this  has  occurred  at  Wicken,  according  to  Mr.  Tutt  (Ent. 
Record,  ii.,  p.  224). 

This,  according  to  the  order  which  I  have  chosen,  is  the  last  species 
of  the  “  Cidaria  ”  of  our  British  list,  and  brings  this  lengthy  paper 
to  a  close.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  treated  any  of  the  species  exhaus¬ 
tively  ;  to  do  this  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  devote  a  whole 
evening  to  a  single  species.  But  I  trust  I  have  realised  my  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  say,  here  and  there,  something  which  has  “  not 
too  often  been  said  before,’’  and  to  furnish  some  useful  contributions 
towards  the  histories  and  relationships  of  one  of  my  favourite  groups 
of  the  Lepidoptera. 
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THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

Edited  by  LOUIS  B.  PBOUT,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  Transactions,  Part  X.,  1900.) 

As  already  intimated  (Trans.,  1899,  p.  56),  many  supplementary 
records  of  the  so-called  “  Macro-Lepidoptera  ”  have  been  awaiting 
publication,  and  it  is  now  thought  desirable  to  publish  the  first 
supplement,  besides  presenting  a  preliminary  list  of  the  Pyralidae, 
Pterophoridae  and  Orneodidae  of  the  district.  The  latter  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  meagre  at  present,  and  is  the  work  of  but  very  few  recorders ; 
but  there  is  always  better  hope  of  obtaining  additional  information 
when  that  already  in  hand  has  been  systematically  set  forth,  and  on 
this  ground  I  feel  that  I  need  not  apologise  for  its  publication.  Our 
notes  on  the  remaining  families  (or  rather  superfamilies)  are  in  a  still 
more  rudimentary  condition,  and  I  trust  our  London  collectors  will 
give  what  attention  they  can  to  the  subject  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  will  be  able  to  make  very  large  addition  thereto  ;  attention  should 
be  specially  directed  to  the  Tortricides  during  the  present  year. 

I  have  again  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a  few  additions  to  our 
list  of  collaborators  ;  I  must  especially  thank  Mr.  A.  M.  Swain,  of 
Sydenham,  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  our  work,  and  for  the  facili¬ 
ties  he  has  given  me  for  availing  myself  to  the  full  of  his  interesting 
records,  and  verifying  the  more  important  species.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  new  abbreviations  employed  : 

E.H.T.  =E.  H.  Taylor.  Wimbledon,  &c. 

Gd.  =  G.  R.  Garland.  Epping  Forest  district,  &c. 

Gr.  —J.  E.  Gardner.  North-east  district. 

Hd.  =S.  Hammond.  Sydenham,  Dulwich,  &c. 

Sn.  —  A..  M.  Swain.  Sydenham  and  district,  last  three  or 

four  years,  mostly  at  lamps. 

Louis  B.  Prout. 

London,  January  20th,  1902. 


551.  — Aglossa  pinyuinalis,  L.  I.  Hackney  (Cl.)  ;  Dalston  (P.)  ; 

Stamford  Hill  (Ba.).  II.  S.E.  district  in  houses  (F.) ;  Croydon 
(H.).  III.  Chiswick,  f.c.  (Si.).  IV.  Common  everywhere 
(So.) ;  Compton  St.,  Clerkenwell,  1889*  (BE). 

552.  — A.  cuprealis,  Hb.  III.  Chiswick,  several  in  one  locality — now 

destroyed — in  1898,  1899  and  1900,  ealiest  date  26/6/99,  latest 
12/9/00  (Si.).  IV.  Holloway  (So.). 

553.  — Pyralis  costalis,  Fb.  Widely  distributed,  including  Ilungerford 

Bridge,  Charing  Cross"  (A.),  Newington  Green  (BE).  Especially 
abundant  in  1899  at  Crouch  End  and  Highgate  (Js.),  and 
25/7/98,  about  a  small  hayrick,  at  Chiswick,  where  it  is  “perhaps 
our  most  abundant  Pyrale”  (Si.). 
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554.  — P.  glaucinalis,  L.  I.  Mile  End,  1893  (Machin).  II.  c.  (F.)  ; 

Norwood  (Sn.).  III.  Streatham  (Fo.).  IV.  Generally  distributed 
(So.)  ;  Crouch  End,  scarce  (Js.). 

555.  — P.  farinalis,  L.  I.  City,  several  (Js.)  ;  Liverpool  St.  (Be.)  ; 

Dalston  and  Hale  End  (P.);  Clapton  (13a.).  II.  In  houses,  &c. 
(F.);  Lee,  1901  (C.) ;  Blackheath  (Ba.) ;  Sydenham,  n.c.  (Sn.); 
Croydon  (H.)  III.  Streatham  (Fo.);  Chiswick,  n.r.  (Si.).  IV. 
c.  (So.  ;  Sd.)  ;  Hyde  Park  (Ba.)  ;  Bayswater  (E.M.M.,  xxviii., 
231) ;  Crouch  End,  scarce  (Js.). 

556.  — Scoparia  ambigualis,  Tr.  I.  Wanstead  (Cl.)  II.  Abundant 

(F.).  III.  Chiswick,  only  one  record,  but  doubtless  common 
(Si.).  IV.  Generally  distributed  (So.);  Crouch  End  and 
Highgate  (Js.). 

557.  — S.  cevibrae,  Haw.  II.  n.r.  (F.).  IV.  Crouch  End,  two  in 

1899  (Js.) ;  Highgate  (So.). 

558.  — S.  dubitalis,  Hb.  I.  Hackney  (Cl.).  II.  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.) ; 

Forest  Hill*  (Sn.).  III.  Richmond  Park  (Si.).  IV.  Highgate, 
c.  (So.). 

559.  — S.  lineolea,  Curt.  II.  Croydon  (Cl.). 

560.  — S.  mercurella,  L.  I.  Dalston  (P.)  ;  Clapton,  c.  (N.)  ;  Hale  End 

(P.).  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Sydenham,  f.c.  (Sn.)  ;  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.). 

III.  Chiswick,  c.,  one  bred  from  1.  off  moss  on  a  wall  (Si.).  IV. 
Holloway  and  Highgate,  c.  (So.). 

561. — S.  tmncicolella,  Sta.  II.  Locally  c.  (F.) ;  Shirley,  c.  (Sh.). 

IV.  Highgate  (So.)  [Has  this  last  been  thoroughly  confirmed  ? 
— L.B.P.] 

562.  — S.  angvstea,  St.  II.  Occasionally  (F.)  ;  Croydon,  both  broods, 

local  (Sh.). 

563.  — Nomophila  noctuella,  Schiff.  I.  Victoria  Park  (CL);  Tottenham 

(P.).  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Shirley,  &c.  (Sh.).  III.  Chiswick,  c.  some 
seasons  (Si.).  IV.  Generally  c.  (So. ;  Js.). 

564.  — Heliaca  aurata,  Scop.  II.  Croydon  (II.). 

565.  — H.  purpuralis,  L.  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Addington,  c.  (Sh.). 

566.  — H.  ostnnalis,  Hb.  II.  Croydon  dist.,  c.  (Sh.). 

567.  — Herbula  cespitalis,  Schiff.  II.  Locally  c.  (F.)  ;  Shirley  (Sd.). 

568.  — Pyraiista  funebns,  Strom.  ( octomaculata ,  L.).  II.  Plumstead 

(Cl.). 

569 .  — Endotricha  fiammealis ,  Schiff.  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Sydenham  and 

Norwood,  v.c.  (Sn.) ;  Croydon,  c.  among  bracken  (Sh.).  III. 
Streatham  (Fo.) ;  Wimbledon,  c.  (E.H.T.) ;  Chiswick,  2  (Si.). 
IV.  Highgate  Woods  (So.)  ;  Highgate,  abundant  in  1900  (Js.). 

570.  — Pal  pit  a  urticata,  L.  I.  Dalston,  v.c.  (P.) ;  Hackney  Marshes 

(Cl.) ;  Clapton,  &c.,  v.c.  (N.).  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Sydenham  and 
Norwood,  c.  (Sn.) ;  Croydon  (H.)  ;  Westcombe  Park,  Ac,  (T.). 
III.  Bedford  Park  and  Isleworth  (Ent.,  xxvi.,  103) ;  Chiswick, 
v.c.  (Si.).  IV.  Abundant  throughout  (So. ;  Js.).  [Probably 
almost  everywhere. — -L.B.P .] 

571.  — Scopula  lutealis,  Hb.  II.  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.  ;  Cl.).  IV.  Mill 

Hill  and  Finchley,  f.c.  (Js.). 

572.  _ S.  olivalis,  Schiff.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  c.  (Ba.) ;  Tottenham  and 

Hale  End  (P.).  II.  Abundant  (F.)  ;  Shirley  (Sd.)  ;  Croydon 
(Cl.).  IV.  Common  everywhere  (So.)  ;  Southall,  c.  (Ba.)  ; 
Mill  Hill  and  Finchley,  f.c.  (Js.)  ;  Southgate,  c.  (Ba.). 
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573. — S.  prunalis,  Schiff.  Same  records  as  preceding,  excepting 
Shirley  ;  also  Chiswick,  in  house,  4/7/99  (Si.). 

571. — S',  ferruyalis,  Hb.  I.  Wanstead,  1892  (Machin).  II.  Occasion¬ 
ally  (F.)  ;  Plumstead  (Cl.)  ;  Croydon,  3  in  1892  (Sh.).  IV.  N. 
London  (Sd.) ;  Crouch  End,  1899*  (Js.). 

575.  — Nutarcha  rnralis,  Scop.  Apparently  in  all  suitable  places. 

576.  — Phlyctaenia  fuscalix,  Schiff.  II.  n.r.  (F.) ;  Croydon  (Cl.). 

577.  — P.  crocealix,  Hb.  II.  Occasionally  (F.).  IV.  Southall, 

16/7/90  (13a.). 

578.  — P.  (?)  verbascalis,  Schiff.  II.  Very  local  and  uncertain  in  its 

appearance  (F.). 

579.  — -P.  sarnbucalis,  Schiff.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.);  Dalston,  n.r. 

(P.);  Hoxton  (Bl.);  Clapton  (N.);  Stamford  Hill  (Ba.).  II.  n.r. 
(F.)  ;  Sydenham,  f.c.  (Sn.).  III.  Chiswick  (Si.)  ;  Bedford  Park 
(Ent.,  xxvi.,  103).  IV.  Common  everywhere  (So.  ;  Sd.)  ; 
Paddington  (Ph.) ;  Crouch  End,  c.  (Js.)  ;  St.  John’s  Wood,  c. 
(Ent.,  xxvi.,  103). 

580.  — P.  (?)  stachydalis,  Zinck.  II.  Croydon  (Cl.). 

581.  — Loxosteye  sticticalix,  L.  II.  Norwood,  1901*  (Sn.).  IV.  Gray’s 

Inn  Gardens"1  (Ent.,  xx.,  235). 

582.  — L.  verticalis,  L.  II.  Scarce  (F.)  ;  Norwood,  2  in  1901  (Sn.). 

583.  — Mesoyraphe  forficalis,  L.  Generally  Common. 

584.  — Perinephela  lancealis,  Schiff.  II.  Formerly  c.,  now  v.r.  (F.). 

585.  — Elophila  lemnata ,  L.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.)  ;  Clapton 

Marshes,  v.c.  every  year  (Ba.  ;  N.)  ;  Lea  Bridge  Rd.,  1889 
(Bl.)  ;  Woodford  Green*  (P.).  II.  Abundant  (F.)  ;  Sydenham 
(Sn.).  III.  Richmond  Park,  n.r.  (Si. ;  A.).  IV.  Generally 
distributed  (So.  ;  Sd.). 

586.  —  Paraponyx  stratiotata,  L.  I.  Tottenham  (Cl.  ;  So.);  Hale  End 

(P.).  II.  Locally  c.,  and  at  light  (F.).  III.  Richmond  Park 
(A.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sd.) ;  Ilighgate,  at  light,  1900*  (Js.). 

587.  — Nymphitla  nyinphaeata,  L.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.) ;  Clapton 

Marshes  and  Whipps  Cross  (Ba.).  II.  Abundant  (F.).  111. 

Richmond  Park,  c.  (Si. ;  A.);  Isleworth  (Ent.,  xxvi.,  103).  IV. 
Generally  distributed  (So.)  ;  Crouch  End,  scarce  (Js.) 

588.  — N.  stagnata,  L.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.)  ;  Tottenham  (So.). 

II.  Scarce  (F.);  Norwood  (Sn.);  Croydon  (H.).  III.  Richmond 
Park,  r.  (A.). 

589.  — Acentropus  niveus,  Oliv.  III.  Richmond  Park  (Si.).  [See  also 

Ent.,  xxvi.,  103.] 

590.  — Platyptilia  ochrodactyla ,  Hb.  II.  Occasionally  (F.). 

591.  — P.  pallid  act  yl  a,  Haw.  (bertravii,  Rossi.).  II.  Croydon,  frequent 

among  yarrow  (Sh.).  III.  Streatham  (Fo.);  Chiswick,  80/7/98* 
and  28/7/99*  (Si.).  IV.  Mill  Hill  (Ent.,  xviii.,  97). 

592.  — P.  gonodo.ctyla,  Schiff.  I.  Dalston,  Stamford  Hill,  Craven 

Park,  &c.  (P.)  ;  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.).  II.  Abundant  (F.)  ; 
Norwood  (Sn.);  Croydon,  frequent  (Sh.).  III.  Chiswick  (E.R., 
xii . ,  53).  IV.  Crouch  End,  f.c.  (Js.) 

593.  — P.  cosmodactyla,  lib.  ( acantlmdactyla ,  Auctt. *)  II.  Croydon, 

v.c.  in  1892,  frequent  most  years  (Sh.).  111.  Ham  Common 

(A.)  ;  Chiswick,  1.  (Ent.,  xxiv.,  94;  E.R.,  xii.,  26). 


*  Vide  Ent.  Record,  xi.,  p.  238. 
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594.  — Oxyptilus  tcucrii,  Jordan  (heterodactylus,  Haw.,  nor  Vill .) .  IT. 

Croydon"'  (Sh.). 

595.  — 0.  parviclactylus,  Haw.  II.  Croydon  (Cl.). 

596.  — Marasmarcha  phaeod actyla,  Hb.  II.  Croydon,  n.c.  (Sh.). 

597.  — Stenoptilia  biptmctid  actyla,  Haw.  II.  Occasionally  (F.).  IV. 

Mill  Hill  (Ent.,  xxiv.,  94). 

598.  — S.  pterodactyla,  L.  II.  c.  (F.). 

599.  — PterophoruR  lithodactylm,  Tr.  III.  Bedford  Park  and  Isleworth 

(Ent.,  xxiv.,  94). 

600. — I-1,  nwnodactylns,  L.  I.  Hale  End  (P.).  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Croydon 

(H.)  ;  Sydenham  and  Norwood,  c.  (Sn.).  III.  Chiswick,  v.c. 
some  years,  1897-1901  (Si.).  IV.  North  London  (Sd.) ;  Cronc-h 
End,  f.c.  (Js.)  ;  see  also  Ent.,  xxiv.,  91. 

601.  — /’.  lienigianus,  Zell.  II.  Croydon,  &c.,  1.  on  mugwort,  frequent 

throughout  entire  district  (Sh.). 

602.  — Alucita  galactodactyla,  Hb.  II.  Croydon,  frequent  (Sh.). 

603.  — A.  baliodactyla,  Zell.  II.  Croydon  (Cl.). 

604.  — A.  tetradactyla,  L.  II.  Croydon,  among  wild  thyme  (Sh.). 

305. — A.  pentadactyla,  L.  Apparently  quite  general  in  the  suburbs. 

606.  — Orneodes  hexad actyla,  L.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  scarce  (Js.).  II.  c. 

(F.)  ;  Croydon  (FI.).  III.  Chiswick,  Mr.  Sich  remembers  seeing 
the  species  a  long  time  ago,  but  has  no  exact  record.  IV.  Tuf- 
nell  Park  (Sd.) ;  Crouch  End  (Js.)  ;  Mill  Hill  (Ent.,  xxiv.,  91). 

607.  — Chilo  pjhrayndtelluH,  Hb.  I.  Near  River  Lea,  Coppermill 

Stream,  2  (N.).  II.  Formerly  c.,  now  1.  (F.). 

608.  — Crambus  falsellus,  Schiff.  II.  Scarce  (F.). 

609. — C.  pratellus,  L.  I.  c.  (N.,  P.).  II.  Abundant  (F.).  III. 

Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV.  IJighgate  and  Hampstead  (So.). 

610.  — C.  pascuellns,  L.  II.  Abundant  (F.).  III.  Isleworth  (Ent., 

xxvi.,  104)  ;  Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV.  IJighgate  and  Hampstead 
(So.). 

611.  — C.  pinellus,  L.  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Norwood,  1901  (Sn.)  ;  Shirley 

(Sd.)  ;  Croydon,  n.c.  (Sh.) ;  Highgate  Woods  (So.). 

612.  — O.  perlellus,  Scop.  I.  Dalston  and  Clapton  (P.).  II.  Abun¬ 

dant  (F.)  ;  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.).  III.  Chiswick,  the  rarest  of  the 
genus  here,  all  the  specimens  typical  (Si.).  IV.  Highgate  and 
Hampstead  (So.). 

ab.  ivarringtonellus,  Zell.  II.  c.  (F.) ;  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.). 

613.  — C.  sclasellus,  Hb.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (CL). 

614.  — C.  tristellus,  Fb.  I.  c.  (N.)  ;  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.) ;  Hale 

End  (P.).  II.  Abundant  (F.).  III.  Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV. 
Highgate,  &c.  (So.). 

615.  — C.  inquinatellus,  Schiff.  II.  Locally,  c.  (F.)  ;  Shirley  (Sh.). 

IV.  Highgate  and  Hampstead  (So.). 

616.  — C.  yeniculeits,  Haw.  II.  Locally  c.  (F.) ;  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.) ; 

Sydenham,  n.c.  (Sn.).  III.  Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV.  Highgate 
and  Hampstead  (So.). 

617.  — C.  culmellus,  L.  Generally  abundant. 

618.  — C.  chrysonuchellus,  Scop.  II.  Very  local  and  scarce  (F.)  ; 

Croydon,  c.  (Sh.). 

619.  — C.  hortuellus,  Hb.  I.  c.  (N.) ;  Dalston,  Hale  End,  &c.,  c.  (P.). 

II.  Abundant  (F.)  ;  Sydenham,  c.  (Sn.).  III.  Isleworth  and 
Bedford  Park  (Ent.,  xxvi.,  104)  ;  Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV.  Hol- 
born,  c.  (E.M.M.,  xxvi.,  62). 
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620.  — Myelois  cribrum,  Schiff.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.).  II.  n.c.  (F.). 

621.  — M.  ceratoniae,  Z.  ( pryerella ,  Vaughan).  I.  London  Docks,  2 

in  1888  (E.M.M.,  xxvi.,  120). 

622.  — Homoeosoma  sinuella,  Fb.  II.  Very  local,  sometimes  abun¬ 

dant  (F.). 

623.  — H.  nimbella,  Zell.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.)  ;  Dalston,  2  at  fl. 

of  Silene  inflata,  22/6/01  (P.).  IV.  Highgate:;:  (So.). 

624.  — H.  nebulella,  Hb.  III.  Chiswick*  (Si.).  [I.  Stamford  Hill*  ?, 

seen  but  not  captured,  hence  identification  not  vouched  for  (P.)] . 

625.  — H.  binaevella,  Hb.  II.  Croydon,  r  (Sh.). 

626.  — Ephestia  elutella,  Hb.  I.  Hackney  (Cl.) ;  City  (E.M.M.,  xxi., 

164  ;  Cl.) ;  Dalston,  n.r.  (P.).  II.  c.  (F.).  III.  Hammersmith 
and  Chiswick,  c.  (Si.).  IV.  Kentish  Town  (Ent.,  xxvi.,  101). 
626a. —  [E.  parasitella,  Stgr.  Recorded  somewhat  doubtfully  from  “  a 
warehouse  in  London”  (E.M.M.,  xxi.,  164).] 

627.  — E.  cautella,  Walk.  ( passulella ,  Barr.).  I.  City  (CL). 

628.  — E.  calidella,  On.  ( jicella ,  Dougl.).  I.  Hackney  and  City  (Cl.). 

II.  Croydon  (IL). 

629.  — E.  Jigulilella,  Gregs,  (ficulella,  Barr.).  I.  Hackney  and  City 

(ci.y. '  ;  , 

630.  — E.  kuhniella ,  Z.  I.  City  (Cl.)  ;  Hoxton  (E.M.M.,  xxx.,  86)  ; 

Leytonstone  (E.R.,  i.,  110).  See  also  Ent  Rec.,  i.,  116,  and 
references;  and  Ent.,  xxv.,  53,  xxxii.,  73. 

631.  — Eitzophera  piny  ids,  Haw.  I.  Hackney  (Cl.).  II.  Norword*  (Sn.). 

632.  — Cryptoblabes  bistriya,  Haw.  II.  n.c.  (F.)  ;  Croydon  (CL).  IV. 

Highgate  (So.). 

633.  — Plodia  inter punctella,  Hb.  I.  Hackney  (Cl.). 

634.  — Salebria  betulae,  Goeze.  I.  Hale  End  (P.)  ;  Wanstead,  1890 

(Machin).  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Shirley  (Sd.).  IV.  Highgate  Wood  (So.). 

635.  — -S'.  fusca,  Haw.  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Croydon  (Cl.)  ;  Norwood*  (Sn.). 

636.  — -S',  palumbclla,  Fb.  II.  n.c.  (F.);  Shirley,  frequent  (Sh.). 

637.  — 8.  formosa,  Haw.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Cl.). 

638.  — Pern pelia  dilutella  ( adornatella ,  Tr.).  II.  Croydon,  local  (Sh.). 

639.  — Dioryctria  abietella,  Zinck.  II.  Shirley*  (Sh.). 

640.  —  Pliycita  spissicella,  Fb.  II.  n.c.  (F.). 

[Pempelia  palumbclla,  Fb.,  vide  No.  636.] 

[P.  formosa,  Haw.,  vide  No.  637.] 

641.  — Acrobasis  consociella,  Hb.  II.  c.  (F.)  ;  Croydon,  c.  (Sh.).  IV. 

Highgate  Woods  (So.). 

642.  — A.  zelleri ,  Rag.  ( ' tumid ella ,  Zinck.).  II.  c.  but  local  (F.) ; 

Croydon,  frequent  (Sh.).  IV.  Highgate  Woods  (So.). 

643.  — Wiodopliaea  suavclla,  Zinck.  II.  n.r.  (F.)  ;  Norwood*  (Sn.). 
614. — Hypochalcia  ahcnella,  Zinck.  IT.  Croydon,  r.  (Sh.  ;  CL).  IV. 

Highgate*  (So.). 

645.  — Galleria  mellonella,  L.  II.  Croydon  (CL). 

646.  — Aphonia  sodella,  L.  II.  n.r.  (F.)  ;  Croydon,  frequent  (Sh.). 

IV.  Glutterhouse  Lane*  (So.). 

647.  — Gorcyra  cephalonica,  Sta.  I.  London  Docks*  (CL) 

648.  — Achroia  yrisella,  Fb.  II.  Croydon  (CL) 

Supplement,  RHOPALOCERA  to  (iEOMETRID/E. 

1. — Nisoniades  tapes,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  c.  (Js. ;  Sw.) ;  Mill  Hill, 
v.c.  (Js.). 
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2.  — Synchthus  malvai’,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  c.  (Js.  ;  Sw.)  ;  Mill  Hill, 

v.c.  (Js.). 

3.  — Erynnis  sylvanus,  L.  I.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV. 

Finchley,  c.  (Js.  ;  Sw.)  ;  Mill  Hill,  v.c.  (Js.). 

5. — Adopoea  fiava,  Briinn.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.). 

12. — Cyaniris  argiolus,  L.  Especially  c.  in  1900  and  1901.  II. 
Sydenham  and  district,  f.c.  (Sn.).  III.  Hammersmith  (Bi.). 
IV.  Hanwell  (Ba.) ;  Stroud  Green,  28/4/01  (Mh.) ;  Crouch  End 
(Cl.).  [&c.,  vide  Ent.,  xxxiii.,  269,  xxxiv.,  160,  216,  254.] 

14. — Callophrys  rubi,  L.  Worcester  Park,  c.  on  railway  bank,  only 
just  outside  the  district  (Kaye). 

19.  — Euchloe  cardamines,  L.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Hanwell  (Ba.) ; 

Crouch  End,  1886*  (Js.)  ;  Mill  Hill,  c.  (Js.) ;  Harrow,  c.  (B. 

&  R.). 

20.  — Euryvnts  hyale,  L.  I.  Hackney  Wick  Cut,  25/6/01*  (Gr.) ; 

Walthamstow,  1900  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  352)  ;  Manor  Park,  15/9/01* 
(Gd.) ;  Ilford,  1900  (Mu.).  II.  Hither  Green,  a  few  in  1901 
(C.)  ;  Chislehurst  (E.R.,  xii.,  306) ;  Croydon  (E.R.,  xii.,  243). 

III.  Worcester  Park*  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  278).  IV.  Brondesbury* 
(Ent.,  xxxiii.,  276)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow,  1892*  (B.  &  R.); 
Hanwell,  several  in  1900  (Ba.). 

21.  — E.  croceus,  Geoff.  IV.  Hanwell,  several  in  1900  (Ba.);  Harrow, 

c.  in  1892  (B.&R.);  Hornsey  Rd.,  1895*  (Mh.);  Finchley  (Sw.). 
[Several  others  in  1900,  vide  Ent.,  xxxiii.,  277,  310;  E.R.,  xii., 
243  279  306  ] 

ab.  lielice.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.).  IV.  Hanwell,  1900*  (Ba.). 

22.  — Colias  rharnni,  L.  II.  Sydenham,  2  in  1900  (Sn.).  III. 

Tooting,  rather  scarce  (Bell — R.).  IV.  Hanwell  (Ba.)  ;  Arch¬ 

way  Rd.,  4/98*  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

24. — Argynnis  adippe,  L. — III.  Hammersmith,  1896*  (Bi.). 

25  a. — Brenthis  euphrosyne ,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  1889*  (Js.);  Mill  Hill, 
v.r.  (Js.). 

26.  — Hamadryas  io,  L.  I.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood, 

2  in  1900  (E.R.,  xii.,  338).  III.  Tooting  (Bell — R. — M. ;  Ent., 
xxxiii.,  268).  IV.  Crouch  End,  occasionally  (Js.) ;  Mill  Hill, 
1888,  l.c.  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

27 . —Euvancssa  antiopa,  L.  II.  Lee,  at  old  sugar,  24/8/01*  (Ent., 

xxxiv.,  254)  ;  Beckenham,  at  sugar,  21/8/00*  (Ent.,  xxxiii., 
304)  ;  Beddington  31/8/00*  (ibid).  IV.  N.  London,  25/8/01 
(Ent.,  xxxiv.,  316). 

29.  — Eugonia  polychloros,  L.  II.  Tulse  Hill  (Hd.)  ;  Bermondsey, 

2  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  301,  xxxiv.,  316)  ;  Lee*  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  253). 

IV.  Crouch  End,  1882*  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

30.  — Polyyonia  c-album,  L.  II.  Charlton,  14/8/00*  (E.R.,  xii.,  276). 
32. — Vanessa  atalanta,  L.  At  clematis  bloom  in  garden,  Hornsey 

Rd.  (Mh.). 

35. — Lasiomviata  meyera,  L.  I.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV. 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

40. — Manduca  atropos,  L.  I.  Bow*  (Ent.,  xxxv.,  25).  II.  S.  Nor¬ 
wood,  2p.  in  1901  (Sn.) ;  Thornton  Heath,  1.  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  256). 
III.  Tooting  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  270).  IV.  Strand*  (Ent.,  xxxiii., 
304)  ;  Hampstead,  2  1.  in  garden  at  South  Hill  Park,  1900  (M. 
F.  Hopson).  IV.  Southall,  Ealing,  &c.,  l.c.  in  1900  (Ba.). 
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41.  — Phlegethontins  convolvuli,  L.  1.  Shoreditch  (E.R.,  xiii.,  375  ; 

Ent.,  xxxv.,  25) ;  Stratford,  1900  (Mu.)  ;  Forest  Gate,  10  in 
1901  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  314) ;  Manor  Park,  9/01*  (Gd.)  ;  Romford 
Rd.,  6  (Ent.,  xxxv.,  31).  II.  Rotherhithe  (Ent.,  xxxv.,  31) ; 
Blackheath*  (E.R.,  xiii.,  375)  ;  Lee,  at  rest  on  clothing  in  a 
garden,  1901*  (C.)  ;  Nunhead,  1897*  (E.M.M.,  xxxiii.,  233)  ; 
Norwood,  27/9/01*  (Dr.  J.  C.  Pates,  teste  Sn.).  III.  Wands¬ 
worth,  1900  ,  1901  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  230) ;  Clapham,  20/10  01 
(Hd.).  IV.  Holloway  Rd.*  (Mh.) ;  Hornsey  Rd.*  (Mh.)  ; 
N.W.  London*  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  295)  ;  Hampstead,  several  (Ent., 
xxxiv.,  315  ;  E.R.,  xiii.,  374) ;  Highgate  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  315)  ; 
Finchley,  at  ft.  of  Nicotiana *  (Sw.). 

42.  — Sphinx  ligustri,  L.  II.  Rotherhithe,  1.*  (Ent.,  xxxv.,  31).  III. 

Tooting,  scarce  (Bell — M.);  Chiswick,  1.  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  258).  IV. 
Shepherd’s  Bush  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  259) ;  Ealing,  1.  in  1900  (Ba.)  ; 
Holloway,  1888*  (Js.)  ;  Crouch  End,  several  1.,  1882  (Js.)  ; 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

42a. — Hyloicus  pinastn,  L.  III.  Near  Wimbledon*  (E.M.M.,  xxv., 

159). 

45. — Daphnis  ncrii,  L.  Queen  Victoria  St.,  1900*  (E.R.,  xii.,  347). 

47.  — C'hoerocampa  porcellns,  L.  II.  Norwood,  1901  (Sn.).  III.  Chis¬ 

wick,  1.  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  258).  IV.  Finchley,  1.  (Sw.)  ;  Hamp¬ 
stead*  (E.R.,  xiii.,  374). 

48.  — C.  elpenor,  L.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.). 

49 .  — Smerintlius  ocellata,  L.  I.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.) ;  Leyton 

(Gr.)  ;  Stamford  Hill,  n.r.  (Js.).  II.  Sydenham  (Sn.).  III. 
Tooting,  rather  scarce  (Bell — M.).  IV.  Many  additions,  pointing 
to  a  very  general  distribution. 

52.  — Macroglossum  stellatarum,  L.  II.  Lee,  13  1.  oft  a  small  patch  of 

Galium  verum ,  1900  (C.).  Chiswick,  1.  in  abundance,  1899  (Ent., 
xxxii.,  258).  [Several  records  of  imago  1899  and  1900.] 

53.  — Trochilium  apiformis,  Cl.  II.  Sydenham*,  p.  taken  out  of  a 

Cossus-infested  poplar,  appears  to  have  pupated  in  the  dust 
which  accumulates  in  the  galleries  made  by  C.  census  (Sn.). 

54.  — T.  hembeciformis,  Hb.  ( crabroniformis ,  Lewin,  nee  Schifi.).  I.  Hale 

End*  (R.).  IV.  Harrow*  (B.  &  R,). 

55.  — Sesia  tipuliformis,  Cl.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  c.  (Js.)  ;  Ilford  (Mu.). 

III.  Tooting,  f.c.  (Bell — M.).  IV.  Hanwell,  1.  in  Bibos  nigrum 
(Ba.). 

57. — 8.  myopaeformis,  Bork.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.) ;  Stamford  Hill,  n.r. 
(Js.j.  HI.  Kensington*  (Ent.,  xxvii.,  245).  IV.  Crouch  End, 
n.r.  (Js.) ;  Finchley,  old  apple  tree  in  garden  infested  with  larva' 
(Sw.).  [Erratum. — In  Trans.,  pt.  viii . ,  p.  57,  no.  57,  line  G,  for 
“  lilac  ”  read  “  lilies,”  Lilium  candidum  (Si.)] . 

59. — S.  formicaeformis,  Esp.  IT.  Mitcham  (Canad.  Ent.,  xxv.,  178). 
01. — Aclscita  statices,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  locally  plentiful  (Js. ;  Sw.)  ; 
Harrow  (B.  k  R.). 

02. — Anthrocera  trifolii,  Esp.  IV.  Mill  Hill  and  Finchley,  very 
occasionally  (Js.). 

03. — A.  /Hi pend nlae,  L.  III.  Tooting  (Bell — R.).  IV.  Southall  and 
Hanwell,  1887-88,  none  recently  (Ba.)  ;  Mill  Hill  and  Finchley, 
very  occasionally  (.Ts.) ;  Harrow  (B.  k  R.). 

04. — Xi/ctenla  revayana,  Scop,  {undulana.  Tib.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &R.). 
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65 .  — E arias  chlorana,  Linn.  II.  Sydenham,  17/7/01'"  (Hd.).  IV. 

Han  well,  1.  on  Salix  viminalis  (Ba.). 

66.  — Pseudoips  prasinana,  L.  II.  Norwood  and  Sydenham  (Sn.). 

IV.  Highgate  Woods  (Mh.) ;  l.r.  (Js.). 

67.  — P.  bicolorana,  Fues.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Southall,  1. 

21/5/99*  (Ba.) ;  Highgate  Hill,  10  at  electric  light  (L.)  ;  High¬ 
gate  1893*,  1900*  (Js.)  ;  Coldfall  Wood,  1.  (E.H.T.). 

68a. — Nola  strip ula,  Schiff.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  and  R.). 

69.  — N.  confusalis,  H.-S.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

70.  — Comacla  smew,  Hb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

71.  — Nudaria  mundana,  L.  III.  Hammersmith,  1898  (Bi.).  IV. 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

73.  — Miltochrista  miniata,  Forst.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

74.  — Cybosia  mesomelia,  L.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

76.  — Lithosia  lurideola,  Zinck.  II.  Sydenham  21/7/01  (Hd.)  ; 

Norwood  (Sn.).  XV.  Hanwoll  and  Southall  occasionally  (Ba.)  , 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.) ;  Hendon  (So.) ;  Highgate  Woods  (So.).  [I 
learn  from  Mr.  Southey  that  it  is  this  species,  not  L.  complana, 
which  occurs  at  Hendon  and  Highgate. — L.B.P.] 

77. — L.  complana,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

78.  — Oeonistis  quadra,  L.  I.  Stratford*  (Mu.). 

80.  — Deiopeia  pulchella,  L.  III.  Earlsfield,  four  in  1901  (Ent.,  xxxn., 

230,297).  _ 

81.  — Hipocrita  jacobaeae,  L.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.);  I  inchley,  a  fine 

fresh  specimen,  2/6/01  (Sw.). 

84. — Arctia  rillica,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Han  well,  A;c., 
occasionally  (Ba.)  ;  Highgate"  (L.)  ;  Mill  Hill,  r.  (Js. ,  Sw.), 


Harrow,  r.  (B.  &  R.). 

86. — Spilosoma  mendica,  L.  I. 
Highgate,  at  light  (Mh.)  ; 


Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV. 
Finchley  (Sw. ;  Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B. 


&  R.). 

88. — S.  urticae,  Esp.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.). 

gi. — Hepialus  sy Ivina,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.)  ;  Lewisham  (E. il.il., 
xix.,  118);  Nunhead  (E.M.M.,  xxxiii.,  233).  III.  Tooting  (Bell 

_ M.).  IV.  Han  well,  a  few  (Ba.)  ;  Crouch  End,  generally 

scarce,  c.  in  1898  (Js.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.). 

Qg. pi .  hecta,  L.  I.  Mood  St.,  Walthamstow  (Grurney).  11. 

Sydenham,  n.c.  (Sn.).  , 

94.  _ Cossas  cossus,  L.  II.  Sydenham,  very  abundant,  has  killed  off 

several  trees  during  last  few  years  (Sn.)  ;  Dulwich,  c.  (Hd.). 

95.  Zeuzvra  pyrina,  L.  III.  Hammersmith,  a  pest  (Bi.).  IV. 

Males  literally  swarming  at  electric  light  at  Hampstead,  1900 
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II. 


Leucoma chrysorrlioea,  L.  I.  Leyton,  2  $  ,  22y  / /01  (Gd.). 
Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

IQl  — Stilpnotia  salicis,  L.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.)  ;  Hackney  Marshes, 
abundant  (E.M.M.,  xxxvi.,  62  ;  Gr.) ;  Tottenham,  1.  abundant  in 
1900  (E.R.,  xii.,  272)  ;  Stamford  Hill,  r.  (Js.).  II.  Norwood 
(Sn.).  IV.  Shepherd’s  Bush  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  259)  ;  Highgate,  l.c. 
in  1898  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.b 

-Oryyia  pudibunda,  L.  III.  Tooting,  scarce  (Bell— C.).  IV. 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.) ;  Finchley,  1.  on  ash,  14;9/01  (Sw.).. 

107. _ Puecilurampa  populi,  L.  IV  •  Wir.ehinore  Hill,  occasionally  on 


103.- 
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lamps  ;  Hanwell,  a  few  (Ba.) ;  Highgate,  1899*  (Js.) ;  Finchley 
at  light,  11/99  :  (Sw.) ;  Mill  Hill,  1888*  (Js.)  ;  Harrow,  n.r. 
(B.  &  R.). 

108.  — Malacosoma neustria, Ij.  I.Ilford(Mu.).  II. Sydenham,  1900 "(Sn.). 

IV.  Hanwell,  Kingsbury,  &c.,  1.  (Ba.)  ;  Highgate,  a  number  at 
light,  1900  (L.);  Finchley,  c.  (Sw.);  Mill  Hill,  r.  (Js.);  Harrow, 
c.  (B.  &  R.). 

109.  — Macrothylacia  rubi,  L.  III.  Wimbledon  Common,  1.  (A.).  IV. 

Mill  Hili,  c.  (Js.) ;  1  3  (Sw.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

110.  — Lasiocampa  querciis,  L.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Finchley  and 

Mill  Hill  (Sw.). 

111.  — Cosmotriche  potatoria,  L.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  III.  Mitcham,  c. 

(Hd.).  IV.  Highgate  Woods,  1.  (Mh.) ;  Mill  Hill  and  Finchley 
(Sw. ;  Js.)  ;  Edgware  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

112.  — Entricha  qiiercifolia,  L.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

IV.  Hampstead  (E.R.,  xiii.,  374)  ;  Highgate,  at  light*  (L.)  ; 
Harrow,  one  or  two  (B.  &  R.). 

113.  — Saturnia  pavonia,  L.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.). 

116. — Drepana  binaria,  Ilfn.  II.  Sydenham,  7/01  (Hd.)  ;  Norwood 
(Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell,  singly  (Ba.)  ;  Mill  Hill,  1890,  c. ;  1900* 
(Js.)  ;  Winchmore  Hill,  1896*  (Js.). 

119.  — Centra  furcula ,  L.  II.  Sydenham,  20/7/01  (Hd.).  IV. 

Hanwell,  1.*  (Ba.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow*  (B.  &  R.). 

120.  — V.  bifida,  Brahm.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.)  ;  Stamford  Hill, 

occasionally  (Js.).  II.  Lee,  2  1.  about  1897,  one  p.,  1901  (C.)  ; 
Dulwich  (Hd.)  ;  Sydenham,  1.  in  1898*,  imago  1899*  (Sn.). 

III.  Hammersmith  (Bi.) ;  Tooting,  scarce  (Bell — M.).  IV. 
Ealing  (Ba.);  Highgate,  8  at  light  in  1900  (L.);  Finchley  (Sw.); 
Harrow*  (B.  &  R.). 

122.  — Stauropus  fayi,  L.  IV.  Hampstead  at  light*  (N.  P.  Fox). 

123.  — Vtilodon  paipina,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell,  at 

light,  14/8/98  (Ba.) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  1.  in  1900*  (Mh.)  ; 
Crouch  End,  1886*  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

126.  — Leiocampa  tremula,  Cl.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  p.,  1885*  (Js.).  II. 

Norwood,  c.  in  Aug.,  1900,  on  the  lamps  every  evening,  $  s  out 
before  $  s  (Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell,  22/8/98  (Ba.) ;  Harrow,  one 
or  two  (B.  &  R.). 

127.  — L.  gnoma,  Fb.  ( dictaeoides ,  Esp.).  IV.  Highgate,  at  light  (Mh.). 

128.  — Notodonta  dromedarius,  L.  II.  Nonvood  (Sn.) ;  Sydenham 

(lid.). 

129.  — A7,  ziczac,  L.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.).  III.  Near  Chiswick,  S.  of 

Thames  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  259).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  & 
R.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

136.  — Habrosyne  derasa,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  III.  Tooting,  f.c. 

(Bell,  &c.).  IV.  Mill  Hill,  c.  in  1897  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

137.  — Thyatira  bath,  L.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

138.  —  lUmbycia  ocularis,  L.  I.  Chingford  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  306). 

139.  — 11.  ypsilon-graecum,  Goeze.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

140.  — 11.  duplaris,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.) ;  Eltham,  c.  at  dusk  among 

alder  (Js.). 

141.  — B.  fiuctuosa,  Hb.  11.  Eltham,  at  light*  (.To.). 

142.  — Asphalia  diluta,  L.  III.  Tooting,  rather  scarce  (Bell — M.). 

IV.  Finchley*  (Sw.). 
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144.  — A.  Helens,  Fb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

145.  — Jaspidia  muralis,  Forst.  IV.  Harrow*,  just  outside  the 

boundary  (B.  &  R.,  i.,  p.  45). 

146.  — J.  perla,  Fb.  I.  Hale  End,  on  station  lamps,  1892  (Js.).  II. 

Sydenham,  c.  (Sn.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Mill  Hill,  two  in 
1889  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

149. — Acronicta  leporina,  L.  II.  Eltham,  occasionally  on  birch  (Jo.) ; 
Sydenham,  26/6/01  (Hd.)  ;  Norwood  (Sn.).  III.  Tooting, 
scarce  (Bell — M.). 

154. — Pliaretra  rumicis,  L.  III.  Tooting,  f.c.  (Bell — R. ;  Bell — M.). 

156.  — Hetcromorpha  caeruleocephala,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  c.  (Sw. ;  Js.)  ; 

Mill  Hill  (Sw. ;  Js.) ;  Edgware  (Sw.) ;  Harrow,  c.  (B.  &  R.). 

157.  — Heliophila  conigcra,  Fb.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

III.  Tooting  (Bell— R.;  Bell — M.).  IV.  Hanwell,  a  few  (Ba.) ; 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

157a. — H.  vitellina,  Hb.  IV.  Finchley,  $  in  1886*  (E.M.M.,  xxiii., 
110). 

159. — H.  litharyyria,  Esp.  I.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.)  ;  Clapton, 
1.,  several  in  1891  (Js.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  III.  Tooting,  c. 
(Bell,  &c.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (13.  and  R.). 

161.  — H.  comma,  L.  IV.  Hanwell,  c.  (Ba.) ;  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow 

(B.  &  R.). 

162.  — H.  straminea,  Tr.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.). 

165.  — Calamia  phragmitidis,  Hb.  Stratford  and  Ilford  (Mu.). 

166.  — C.  lutosa,  Hb.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.). ;  Leyton,  at  electric  light, 

21/9/01*  (Gd.).  II.  Sydenham,  9/01  *  (Hd.)  ;  Norwood  (Sn.). 

168.  — Coenobia  rnfa,  Haw.  I.  Snaresbrook,  9  in  1900  (R.). 

169.  — Tapinostola  fulva,  Hb.  I.  Hackney  Marshes  (Gr.). 

1 70.  — Nonagria  typhae,  Thnb.  ( arundinis ,  Fb.).  II.  Woodside,  c. 
(Hd.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 

171.  — V.  yeminipuncta,  Hatch.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.). 

172.  — Gortyna  ochracea,  Hb.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Hanwell,  a  few 

(Ba.);  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Mill  Hill,  n.r.  (Js.);  Harrow  (B.  &.  R.). 

173.  — Hydroeda  nictitans,  L.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.).  II.  Sydenham 

(Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell  (Ba.)  ;  Finchley,  c.  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (B.  & 
R.). 

173a. — H.  petasitis,  Dbld.  I.  Stratford-  (Mu.). 

174.  — H.  micacea,  Esp.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

175.  — Axylia  putris,  L.  IV.  Shepherd’s  Bush  (Ent.,  xxxii.,  259)  ; 

Hanwell,  f.c.  (Ba.)  ;  Holloway,  at  light  (Mh.)  ;  Crouch  End, 
1896*  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

176.  — Xylcna  rtora,  Fb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.)  ;  Finchley,  one  ab. 

alopecurus  (Sw.). 

178. — A',  sublnstris,  Esp.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.)  [?  correct  determina¬ 
tion. — L.B.P.] 

180.  — X.  characterea,  Hb.  ( hcpatica ,  Hb.,  nec  L.).  IV.  Finchley*  (Sw.) ; 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

181.  — X.  scolopacina,  Esp.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

182.  — Dipterygia  scabriuscula,  L.  I.  Clapton,  a  second  brood  late  in 

August,' 1900  (Gr.) ;  Walthamstow  (R.). 

184.  — Heliophobus  reticulata,  Vill.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

185,  — Epincuronia  popularis,  Fb.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.)  ;  Sydenham 

(Hd.).  III.  Mitcham  (Hd.). 
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186.  — Cerapteryx  graminis,  L.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

187.  — Thalpophila  matura,  Hfn.  I.  Clapton,  12/8/00  (Gr.)  ;  Wal¬ 

thamstow,  1900  (R.)  ;  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Lee,  24/7/01 (C.)  ; 
Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Finchley,  c.  (Sw.) ;  Harrow,  1893  (B. 
&  R.). 

189. — Tholera  cespitis,  Fb.  I.  Stratford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 
IV.  Highgate,  at  light  (Mb.). 

195.  — Apamea  yemina,  Hb.  IV.  Crouch  End,  1 893  (Js.) ;  Finchley, 

with  2  ah.  remissa,  Hb.  (Sw.) ;  Harrow  (B.  A  R.)  [furva  in  B.  & 
R.  also  doubtless  belongs  here.] 

196.  — A.  unanimis,  Tr.  1.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Hanwell,  a  few  (Ba.)  ; 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

197.  — A.  opliiogramma,  Esp.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Hanwell,  Acton, 

Ac.  (Ba.j ;  Crouch  End  (Js.)  ;  Finchley  (E.M.M.,  xxiv.,  110  ; 
Sw.). 

199. - — Oliyia  strigilis,  Cl.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  3  bred  from  ribbon  grass 

among  A.  ophioyramma  (Js.). 

200.  — O.  fasciuncula,  Haw.  IV.  Finchley  and  Mill  Hill,  n.c.  (Js.)  ; 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

201.  — O.  liter osa,  Haw.  I.  Walthamstow  (R.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  A 

R.). 

203. — Petilampci  arcuosa,  Haw.  1\  .  Hendon  Lane  (Sd.). 

201. — Meristis  tri gram  mica,  Hfn.  IV.  Hanwell,  c.  (Ba.) ;  Crouch  End, 
several  at  light,  1893  (Js.)  ;  Finchley,  c.  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  A 
R.). 

207.  — Caradrina  nctogenana,  Goeze  ( alaincs ,  Brahm.).  IV.  Hanwell, 

a  few  (Ba.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  A  R.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.). 

208.  — ('.  taraxaci,  Hb.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Sydenham  (Sn.). 

209.  — ('.  tyutdri punctata,  Fb.  F.c.  in  city  warehouses  ;  p.  found  several 

times  in  crevices  of  German  packing  cases  (Js.). 

210.  — llusina  nmbratica,  Goeze  (tenebrosa,  lib.).  IV.  Winchmore 

Hill,  c.  (Js.)  ;  Finchley,  occasionally  (Js.). 

211.  — Agrotis  puta,  Hb.  I.  Walthamstow  and  Snaresbrook  (R.) ; 

Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Sydenham,  Ac.,  c.  (Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell,  a  few 
(Ba.)  Finchley,  c.  (Sw.)  ;  Winchmore  Hill  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B. 
A  R.). 

212. —  A.  ypsilon,  Hfn.  I.  Walthamstow,  1900  (R.)  ;  Ilford  (Mu.). 

II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Hanwell,  a  few  (Ba.)  ;  Finchley,  c. 
(Sw.)  ;  Winchmore  Hill,  c.  in  1893,  generally  r.  (Js.)  ;  Harrow 
(B.  A  R.). 

213.  — Peridronia  sancia,  Hb.  I.  Clapton,  1 3, 9  00  (Gr.);  Ilford  (Mu.). 

IV.  Hanwell*  (Ba.) ;  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Winchmore  Hill,  c.  in 
1893,  generally  r.  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  A  R.). 

218. — Agrotis  tritici,  L.  I.  Walthamstow,  1900  (R.)  ;  Ilford,  with 
var.  aquilina  (Mu.).  II.  Sydenham,  16/7/01  (lid.).  [A.  aquilina, 
Hb.,  as  good  species,  Harrow  (B.  A  R.).] 

220.— .d.  obscura,  Brahm.  I.  Hale  End,  1891*  (Js.).  IV.  Crouch 
End,  1891*  (Js.). 

222. — Amathes  glareusa,  Esp.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Harrow,  occasion¬ 
ally  at  light  (B.  A  R.). 

225. — A.  c-nigrum,  L.  I.  Clapton  (N.  ;  Gr.) ;  Stamford  Hill,  r.  (Js.); 
Walthamstow  (R.) ;  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.).  IV. 
Finchley,  c.  (Sw.)  ;  Winchmore  Hill,  r.  (Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  A  R.). 


227. — A.  triangiilum,  Hfn.  II.  Sydenham  (Sn.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  Sc 
R.). 

280. — A.  /n  nii ulac,  Esp.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

231.  — A.  rubi,  View.  IV.  Hampstead  Heath,  l.r.  (Js. ;  P.  ;  Mh.) ; 

Finchley  (Sw.). 

232.  — A.  umbroaa,  Hb.  L.  Snaresbrook,  11)00  (R.).  IV.  Finchley 

(Sw.).. 

233.  — A.  haw,  Fb.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 

236.  — Triphaena  ianthina,  Esp.  I.  Clapton,  13  9  00  :  (Hr.)  ;  Wal¬ 

thamstow  and  Snaresbrook  (R.)  ;  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Sydenham, 
c.,  best  obtained  by  beating  ivy  (Sn.).  IV.  Han  well,  a  few 
(Ba.)  ;  Crouch  End,  formerly  c.  (Js.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow 
(B.  &  R.). 

237.  — T.  fimbriata,  Schreb.  I.  Walthamstow,  1900  (R.)  ;  Stratford 

(Mu.).  II.  Near  Sydenham  (Sn.).  III.  Mitcham,  c.  (Hd.). 
IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 

238.  — T.  interjecta,  Hb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

239.  — T.  orbona,  Hfn.  Recorded,  ?  in  error,  for  Harrow  dist.,  r.,  by 

Hanbury-Barclay  (B.  &  R.,  i.,  68). — L.B.P.] 

242. —  Pgrophila  pgramidea,  L.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.);  Winchmore  Hill 
(Js.)  ;  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

245. — Mormo  maura,  L.  Formerly  in  Holloway  (Mh.). 

247. — Sara  mbricosa,  Fb.  III.  Mitcham  (Hd.). 

251. — Graphiphnra  populeti,  Fb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

253.  — 6f.  gracilis,  Fb.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  III.  Mitcham,  c.  (Hd.).  IV. 

Hanwell*  (Ba.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.). 

254.  —  G.  mimosa,  Fb.  IV.  Highgate,  at  light*  (L.). 

255.  — G.  munda,  Esp.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

256.  — G.  pulverulenta,  Esp.  III.  Mitcham,  c.  (Hd.). 

260.  — Leptologia  macilenta,  Hb.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 

261.  — Agrochola  helvola,  L.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Winchmore  Hill, 

r.  (Js.)  ;  Finchley*  (Sw.). 

264. — A.  lituva,  L.  IV.  Han  well*  (Ba.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow 
(B.  &  R.). 

266.  — Glaea  ligula,  Esp.  IV.  Hanwell  (Ba.);  Finchley  (Sw.);  Harrow 

(B.  &  R.). 

267.  — Eupsilia  satellitia,  L.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  1891  (Js.).  II.  Nor¬ 

wood  (Sn.).  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

269.  — Tiliacea  citragn,  L.  II.  Sydenham,  &c.  (Sn  ;  Hd.). 

270.  — Ochria  aurago,  Fb.  IV.  Finchley*  (Sw.). 

271.  — Citria  icteritia,  Hfn.  I.  Chingford  (Be.).  II.  Sydenham  (Hd.) ; 

Norwood  (Sn.).  IV.  Winchmore  Hill  and  Crouch  End,  r.  (Js.) ; 
Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Hanwell,  a  few,  9/98  (Ba.). 

272.  — C.  lutea,  Strom.  IV.  Winchmore  Hill,  r.  (Js.). 

273.  — Mellinia  gilvago,  Esp.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

III.  Tooting  (Ent.,  xxxiv.,  296).  IV.  Hanwell,  10/00*  (Ba.)  ; 
Highgate,  at  light  (Mh.)  ;  Finchley  (E.M.M.,  xxiv.,  110;  Sw.). 
273a. — jU.  ocellaris,  Bork.  III.  Richmond,  2  (E.M.M.,  xxxii.,  18). 

274.  — M.  circellans,  Hfn.  I.  Clapton*  (Gr.)  ;  Stamford  Hill,  v.r. 

(Js.).  IV.  Winchmore  Hill,  abundant  (Js.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.)  ; 
Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

276. — Zambia  ( Tethea )  notacula,  Fb.  II.  Sydenham  (Sn.)  ;  Dulwich, 
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8/7/01*  (Hd.).  IV.  Crouch  End,  1893*  (Js.);  Finchley  (E.M.M., 
xxiv.,  110). 

280.  — Cosmia  pyralina,  View.  I.  Stratford,  at  light'-1  (Mu.).  IV. 

Harrow  (13.  &  R.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.). 

281.  — (.'.  diffinis,  L.  II.  Grove  Park,  1901  (C.).  IV.  Hanwell" 

(Ba.);  Crouch  End,  1888*  (Js.)  ;  Finchley  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow  (13. 

&  R.). 

282.  — C.  affinis,  L.  I.  Walthamstow,  1900  (R.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.) ; 

Harrow  (13.  &  R.). 

285. — Hadena  biouris,  Hfn.  1.  Ilford  (Mu.)  ;  Chingford,  1.  (Be.). 

287. — tl.  carpophaya,  Bork.  1.  Clapton,  at  6.  of  campion,  20/6/00 
(Gr.).  IV.  Finchley*  (Sw.). 

290.  — Folia  chi,  L.  IV.  Harrow  (13.  &  R.). 

291.  — P.  flacicincta,  Fb.  IV.  Winchmore  Hill  (Ba.);  Finchley  (Sw.) ; 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

294.- — Cleoceris  viminalis,  Fb.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

299. — -Envois  occulta,  L.  I.  Lark’s  Wood,  a  rather  worn  specimen, 
apparently  ?  ,  at  sugar,  29  8  00  (N.). 
you. — Aplecta  nebulosa,  Hfn.  1.  Clapton,  at  ii.  of  campion,  12/6/00* 
(Gr.).  IV.  Winchmore  Hill  (Js.). 

301. — Mamestra  dentina,  Esp.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.) ;  Mill  Hill,  2  in 
1900  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (13.  &  R.). 

309. — M.  thalassina,  Rott.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  r.  (Js.).  IV.  Crouch 
End,  r.  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (B.  &  B.). 

311.  — M.  yenistae,  Bork.  IV.  Highgate,  5  at  light,  1900  (L.). 

312.  — Dryobota  protea,  Bork.  I.  Stamford  Hill,  r.  (Js.).  IV.  Finchley 

(Sw.). 

315.  — Calocampa  cxsoleta,  L.  I.  Wanstead  (13e.). 

316.  — Lithophanc  ornitopus,  Rott.  IV.  Winchmore  Hill,  1894*  (Js.). 

318.  — Brachionycha  sphinx,  Hfn.  IV.  Winchmore  Hill,  r.  (Js.)  ; 

Harrow  (B.  &  R.). 

319.  — Cucullia  verbasci,  L.  IV.  Finchley,  “several  lame  found  on  plants 

grown  from  seed  in  my  garden  ”  (Sw.). 

321.  — ('.  chaniomillae,  Schiff.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.). 

322.  — C.  innbratica,  L.  I.  Clapton,  at  fl.  of  campion  (Gr.) ;  Ilford 

(Mu.).  IV.  Crouch  End,  1892*  and  1899*  (Js.)  ;  Finchley 
(Sw.). 

324.  — Abrostola  tripartita,  Hfn.  I.  Ilford  (Mu.).  IV.  Highgate,  at 

rest  (Mh.)  ;  Hanwell,  f.c.  (Ba.). 

325.  — A.  triplasia,  L.  Stamford  Hill  and  Crouch  End,  l.c.  on  hop 

(Js.)  ;  Hanwell,  f.c.  (Ba.);  Lee,  a  few  in  1900  (C.). 

326.  —  Plusia  moneta,  Fb.  11.  Lee  (E.M.M.,  xxxiii.,  280 ;  E.R.,  xii., 

190);  Gipsy  Hill*  (Ent.,  xxxiii.,  272);  Norwood  and  Sydenham 
(Sn.j.  III.  Wandsworth*  (E.R.,  xiii.,  111).  IV.  Finchley,  1. 
in  1901  (Sw.). 

328. --/'.  iota,  L.  IV.  Crouch  End,  1891  (Js.) ;  Harrow  (13.  k  R.). 

329.  /'.  pulchrina,  Haw.  IV.  Harrow  (B.  it  R.). 

388.  —  L’annneria  tcncbrata,  Scop.  1.  Chingford  (Be.).  IV.  Finchley 
and  Edgware  (Sw.)  ;  Harrow  (15.  k  R.). 

388. — Euclid ia  mi,  Cl.  IV.  Mill  Hill  and  Finchley,  c.  (Js.) ;  Harrow 
(B.  &  it.) 

339. — E.  ylyphica,  L.  IV.  Harrow  (13.  it-  R.). 
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340. — Catocala  fraonni,  L.  II.  Eltham,  3/9/00-  (E.R.,  xii.,  304)  ; 

Norwood,  10/9/01-  (Dr.  J.  C.  Rates,  teste  Sn.);  24/9/01-  (Hd.). 
343. — Parascotia  fidiyinaria,  L.  I.  Walthamstow,  29  7/01  (Ent., 
xxxiv.,  297). 

345.  —  Paraeolax  qrisealis,  Hb.  IV.  Hanwell,  frequent  (Ba.);  Harrow 

(B.  &  R.).  ‘ 

346.  — Xancloi/natha  tarsipennalin,  Tr.  IV.  Ilanwell,  frequent  (Ba.) ; 

Crouch  End  and  Mill  Hill  (Js.). 

354. —  Euchlaena  apiciaria,  Schiff.  II.  Eltham,  n.r.  (Jo.).  III. 

Mitcham,  6/01  (Hd.).  IV.  Highgate,  at  light  (Mh.);  Mill  Hill, 
1888:;:  (Js.).' 

358.  — Anyerona  prunaria,  L.  II.  Eltham,  scarce  (Jo.). 

359.  — Eudalimia  rnarr/aritata,  L.  IV.  Finchley  and  Mill  Hill,  n.c. 

(Js.). 

360.  — Hylaea  proxapiaria,  L.  III.  Wimbledon-  (E.H.T.). 

361.  — Playodis  dalabraria ,  L.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.).  I\  . 

Highgate,  several  at  light,  1900  (L.) ;  Mill  Hill,  r.  (Js.). 

362.  — Hyyrochroa  syrinyaria,  L.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.);  Mill  Hill  (Js.). 

364.  — Eiitrapela  l unaria,  Schiff.  II.  Eltham,  occasionally  (Jo.).  III. 

Wimbledon,  r.  (E.H.T.). 

365. —/'.’.  tetralunaria ,  Hfn.  II.  Eltham,  occasionally  (Jo.). 

3 66.  — Oonodontis  bidentata,  Cl.  II.  Dulwich  (Sn.). 

370.  — Ennomos  fuxeantaria,  Stph.  I.  Leyton,  several  at  electric  light, 

1901  (Gd.).  II.  Norwood,  c.  in  ‘  1900  (Sn.) ;  Sydenham,  c. 
(Hd.). 

371.  — E.  crosaria,  Bork.  III.  Wimbledon,  c.  (E.H.T.). 

373. — Colotois  pennaria,  L.  III.  Wimbledon,  c.  (E.H.T.). 

375. — Apocheima  Impidana,  Fb.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

377.  — Pachys  xtrataria,  Hfn.  III.  Wimbledon,  occasionally  (E.H.T.). 

378.  — P.  betidaria,  L.  II.  Norwood,  in  some  numbers  in  1901,  ah. 

doitbledayaria  f.c. ;  green  larvae  noticed  on  laburnum  (Sn.). 
ab.  dnuiledayaria,  Mill.  I.  Leyton,  bred  from  p.  in  1901  (Gd.). 
II.  Lee,  a  5  in  cop.  with  typical  betidaria  $  ,  23/6/01  (C.). 

383. — <  'ywatophora  conxortaria,  Fb.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

388. — Ectmpis  punctidaria,  Hb.  III.  V  imbledon  (E.H.T.). 

391 . — Terpne  papilionaria,  L.  III.  Mitcham,  15/7/01  (Hd.). 

396.  — Cyclophora  porata,  L.  III.  Micham,  c.  (Hd.). 

397.  — (j.  punctaria,  L.  II.  Norwood  (Sn.). 

410. — Ptychopoda  fmcovenom,  Goeze  (interjectaria,  Gn.).  I.  Clapton, 
18/7/01  (Gr.).  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 

413a. — Craspedia  ornata,  Scop.  IT.  Norwood,  14/8/01  (Sn.). 

419.  — Leptonierix  innrnata,  Haw.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.  L). 

420.  — Ania  emaryinata ,  L.  III.  Wimbledon,  v.c.  (E.H.T.). 

421  .—Erastria  amata,  L.  III.  Mitcham  (Hd.). 

427. — Macaria  liturata,  Cl.  HI.  Wimbledon-  (E.II.T.). 

448 . _ Operophthera  boreata,  Hb.  III.  Wimbledon,  v.c.  (E.H.T.). 

450 . _ Malenydris  didymata,  L.  I.  Clapton,  13  7/01  (Gr.). 

453 .  — Perizoma  alchmillata,  L.  III.  Mitcham,  c.  (Hd.). 

454.  — P.  niveata,  Stph.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

461. — Eupithecia  xucrentnriata,  L.  II.  Lee,  25/6/01  -  (C.). 

464. _ E.  xobrinata,  Hb.  IV.  Crouch  End,  at  light.  1897  .(Js.). 

472. — E.  nanata,  Hb.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

483. — E.  exiyuata ,  Hb.  IV.  Finchley  (Sw.). 
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486.  — (Ti/mnoKcelix  piunilata,  Hb.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

487.  — Chloroclystix  coronata,  Hb.  II.  Sydenham,  n.c.  (Sn.). 

495. — Thera  variata,  Schitf.  II.  Sydenham  and  Norwood  (Sn.).  III. 
Wimbledon,  dark  race  (E.H.T.). 

498. — Hydriomena  antumnali s,  Strom.  III.  A\  imbledon  (E.H.T.). 
503. — Melanthia  proc-ellata,  Fb.  III.  Wimbledon  Common,  fresh 
specimen*  (E.H.T.). 

521.  — Plemyria  JUiviata,  Hb.  111.  Wimbledon*  (E.H.T.). 

522.  — Coenocalpc  tersata,  Hb.  II.  Lee,  10/7,01  (C.). 

524.  — C.  vitalbata,  Schitf.  II.  Dulwich  (Hd.). 

525.  — Triphosa  dubitata,  L.  II.  Sydenham*  (Sn.). 

527. — Calocalpe  undulata,  L.  III.  Wimbledon*  (E.H.T.). 

540. — -Lyyris  pyraliata,  Fb.  II.  Sydenham,  n.c.  (Sn.). 

543.  — Plerocymia  clararia,  Haw.  IV.  Winchmore  Hill,  1893*  (Js.)  ; 

Highgate,  1898*  (Js.). 

544. - — P.  chenopodiata ,  L.  11.  Grove  Park,  c.  in  1901  (C.)  ;  Syden¬ 

ham,  n.c.  (Sn.). 

548. — Eucestia  spartiata,  Herbst.  III.  Wimbledon  (E.H.T.). 

550. — Odezia  atrata,  L.  I.  Edmonton  (Be.). 
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European  Butterflies  and  Moths  (Cassel) 
The  Lepidopterist’s  Guide 
Natural  History.  4  Vols.  and  Supplement 

Popular  Natural  History  of  British 
Birds’  Eggs 

A  Natural  History  of  British  Grasses  . . 

Beauties  of  Nature.  Oth  Ed. 

British  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects 
Chapters  in  Popular  Natural  History 
(Nature  Series) 

Flowers,  Fruit  and  Leaves  (Nature  Series) 
Origin  and  Metamorphosis  of  Insects 
(Nature  Series)  . . 

Scenery  of  Switzerland.  2nd  Ed. 

Senses  of  Animals  (International  Scien¬ 
tific  Series).  3rd  Ed.  . . 

see  Hanbury. 

The  Gypsy  Moth.  Report  by  Forbush 
and  Fernald 
see  Murby. 

Natural  History  of  Brighton 
A  Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera 
see  Ray  Society. 

British  Ferns 

A  History  of  British  Birds.  8  Vols. 
British  Moths.  Vols.  2,  3,  and  4 
Varieties  of  British  Lepidoptera.  Parts 
i-xi. 

8  Vols. :  . 

Botany,  by  A.  Grugeon. 

Crystallography,  by  J.  B.  Jordan. 
Geology,  by  S.  B.  J.  Skertchly. 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneu¬ 
matics,  by  J.  A.  Skertchly. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola. 


London,  1840. 
London,  1880. 


London,  1899. 
London, 1870. 
London, 1860. 
London, 1875. 


London, 1839. 
London,  1849. 


Edinburgh,  1835. 

Edinburgh,  1835. 
London, 1827. 
London, 1863. 

London, 1878. 


London, 1859. 
London, 1882. 
London, 1871. 
London, 1866. 


London, 1858. 
London,  1862. 

London, 1894. 
London, 1882. 

London, 1882. 
London,  1896. 

London,  1883. 
London,  1896. 

London,  1891. 


Boston,  1896. 

London, 1864. 
London, 1895. 

London,  1859. 
London. 

London,  1862-70. 
Huddersfield, 

1878-82. 
jondon,  1873. 
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Mechanics,  by  J.  A.  Skertchly. 

Miueralogical  Tables,  by  F.  N.  Jewsbury. 

Physical  Geography,  by  S.  B.  Slcertchly. 

Murray,  Andrew  ..  Economic  Entomology.  Aptera.  ..  London,  187(5. 


Newman,  Edwd.  ..  British  Butterflies. . 

,,  ,,  British  Ferns 

,,  ,,  British  Moths 

ii  ,,  History  of  Insects., 

n  n  The  System  of  Nature 


London,  1874. 
London,  1854. 
London, 1869. 
London, 1841. 
London,  1843. 


Ormerod,  Eleanor  A. 
Orr,  Wm.  S. 


Manual  of  Injurious  Insects 
Circle  of  the  Sciences  : 

Vol.  2.  Botany,  Zoology 
Vol.  7.  Navigation,  Astronomy,  and 
Meteorology  . . 


London,  1881. 
London, 1855. 
London,  1856. 


Flues,  Margaret  . .  Geology  for  the  Million 


London,  1863. 


Quatrefages,  A.  de. .  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  . . 


London,  1855. 


Kay  Society 


Rennie,  Jas. 

»»  i i 

ii  1 1 

ii  ii 


Larva)  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths, 
by  Wm.  Buckler.  9  Vols. 

British  Oribatidte,  by  A.  Michael.  Vol.  2 
British  Phytophagous  Hymenoptera,  by- 
Peter  Cameron.  Vols.  3  and  4. 
Alphabet  of  Botany 
Alphabet  of  Insects 
Alphabet  of  Medical  Botany 
Conspectus  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 
Great  Britain 

Insect  Architecture.  2  Yols. 

Insect  Miscellanies.  (Anonymous) 


London,  1885-99. 
London, 1888. 

London,  1890-93. 
London, 1833. 
London,  1832. 
London, 1834. 

London, 1832. 
London,  1845. 
London,  1831. 


St.  John,  Rev.  J.  S 
Samouelle,  G. 
Saunders,  E. 

Scoii'ern,  Dr.  J. 
Shield,  K.  .. 

Shuckard,  W.  E.  . 
Skertchly,  J.  A. 
Skertchly,  S.  B.  J.. 
South,  R.  . . 

Sower  by,  J.  E. 
Stainton,  H.  T. 


Staveley,  E.  F. 
Stephens,  J.  F. 


11  11 

11  11 

Stewart,  C. . . 
Swainson,  Wm. 

Swinton,  A.  H. 


Larva  Collecting  and  Breeding  . . 
Entomologist’s  Useful  Compendium  . . 
Catalogue  of  British  Hemiptera  Hete- 
roptera 

Outlines  of  Botany 

Practical  Hints  respecting  Moths  and 
Butterflies 
British  Bees 
see  Murby. 

The  Fenland 

Synonymic  List  of  British  Lepidoptera 
British  Wild  Flowers 
British  Butterflies  and  Moths 
Entomologist’s  Companion.  1st  Ed.  .. 

„  „  2nd  Ed.  .. 

Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and 
Moths.  2  Yols. 

Tineina,  Natural  History  of  the.  13  Yols. 
British  Spiders 

Illustrations  of  British  Entomology: 
Haustellata.  4  Yols. 

Mandibulata.  3  Yols. 

Manual  of  British  Beetles 
Nomenclature  of  British  Insects 
Elements  of  Natural  History.  2  Yols.. 
History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of 
Insects  . . 

Insect  Variety :  its  Propagation  and 
Distribution 


London,  1890. 
London, 1819. 

London, 1876. 
London, 1860. 

London, 1856. 
London, 1866. 

London, 1878. 
London,  1884. 
London, 1860. 
London, 1867. 
London,  1852. 
London,  1854. 

London.  1857-59. 
London,  1855-73. 
London,  1866. 

London,  1828-31. 
London. 1829. 
London,  1839. 
London,  1829. 
Edinburgh,  1817. 

London, 1840. 

London,  1880. 


Thompson,  Spencer  Wild  Flowers.  4th  Ed. 


London,  1859. 


n 


Thornton,  R.  J.  . . 
Thorpe,  Chas. 
Timbs,  J.  . . 
Trimen,  Hy.,  and 
Dyer,  W.  T. 

Tutt,  J.  W. 

»»  n 

j»  if 


y »  >» 

»>  if 


if  ff 


Grammar  of  Botany  ..  ..  ..  London,  1814. 

British  Marine  Conchology  . .  . .  London,  1844. 

Strange  Stories  of  the  Animal  World  . .  London,  1864. 


Flora  of  Middlesex 
British  Butterflies  . . 

British  Moths 

British  Noctuse  and  their  Varieties. 

4  Vols . 

Hybridising  Tephrosia  bistortata  and 
T.  crepuscularia 
Melanism  and  Melanochroism 
Rambles  in  Alpine  Valleys 
Random  Recollections  of  Woodland,  Fen, 
and  Hill  . . 

The  Pterophorina  of  Britain. 

Woodside,  Burnside,  Hillside,  and  Marsh 


London,  1809. 
London,  1896. 
London, 1896. 

London, 1891-92. 

London, 1898. 
London,  1891. 
London,  1895. 

London,  1893. 

London,  1894. 


Venables,  Rev.  E.. .  A  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 


London, 1860. 


Wakefield,  Priscilla 
Westwood,  J.  0.  . . 
White,  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wilkinson,  S.  J. 
Wilson,  Owen  S.  . . 
Wollaston,!1.  Vernon 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.  . . 


>»  ff 

ff  If 

Wood,  Wm. 

Woodward,  S.  P.  . . 
Anon 


Introduction  to  Botany  . . 

Butterflies  of  Great  Britain 

Natural  History  of  Selborne.  11th  Ed. 

The  British  Tortrices 

Larvae  of  the  British  Lepidoptera 

Variation  of  Species 

Common  British  Beetles 

Common  British  Moths 

Common  Objects  of  the  Country 

Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope 

Common  Objects  of  tne  Seashore 

Index  Entomologicus.  4  Vols. 

Supplement,  by  J.  0.  Westwood  .. 
A  Manual  of  the  Mollusca 
The  Botanist’s  Calendar.  Vol.  1,  Jany. 
to  •! une 

Letters  on  Entomology 


London,  1803. 
London, 1855. 
London, 1856. 
London, 1859. 
London, 1878. 
London, 1856. 
London,  1875. 
London,  1870. 
London,  1858. 
London,  1861. 
London, 1858. 
London,  1839. 
London, 1854. 
London, 1875. 

London,  1797. 
London, 1825. 


PAMPHLETS,  etc. 

Bignell,  C.  G.,  Geometrina  of  Plymouth. 

„  „  Pyralidina  of  Plymouth. 

Bouskell,  F.,  Variation  and  Distribution  of  the  Genus  Aphodius  (Illiger). 

Carpenter,  W.  Boyd,  The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations. 

Kirkland,  A.  H.,  The  Habits,  etc.,  of  the  American  Toad. 

Ivnaggs,  Dr.  H.  G.,  List  of  the  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Folkestone. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  The  Brown  Tail  Moth. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  Report  on  Work  of  Extermination  of  the 
Gipsy  Moth. 

Mayer,  A”  G.,  Colour  and  Colour  Pattern  of  Moths  and  Butterflies. 

„  „  Development  of  Wing  Scales. 

Peckham,  G.  W.,  and  Eliz.  G.,  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps. 

Pierce,  F.  N.,  Genital  Armature  of  the  Genus  Miana. 

Robson,  J.  E.,  and  Gardner,  J.,  List  of  British  Lepidoptera  and  Varieties. 
Sequeira,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Insects  and  their  Use  to  Man. 

Tutt,  J.  W.,  Notes  on  some  of  the  Noctiue  in  the  British  Museum. 

„  ,,  The  Genus  Pieris  (Schrank)  and  Euchloe  (lib.) . 

Walsingham,  Lord,  Directions  for  Collecting  Microlepidoptera. 

Weismann,  August,  Effect  of  External  Influences  on  Development  of  Insects. 

And  many  others  on  various  subjects. 


TRANSACTIONS,  etc.,  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Berliner  Entomologische  Zeitschrift  (organ  of  the  Entom.  I'nrin  in  Berlin),  Part 
only,  1901,  etc. 

City  of  London  College  Science  Society,  Journal,  1897  to  date. 


City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Transactions,  1891  to 
date. 

Essex  Field  Club,  Transactions,  1883-84  ;  continued  as  The  Essex  Naturalist 
1887-88. 

Geologists’  Association,  Proceedings,  1891-92. 

Hackney  Microscopical  Society,  Annual  Reports,  1877-91. 

Linnean  Society,  Journal,  Botany,  1889-94 ;  Zoology,  1886-93. 

,,  ,,  Proceedings,  1883-1893. 

London,  Entomological  Society  of,  Transactions,  1861. 

”  i!  ..  M  Presidential  Addresses,  1893  and  1897. 

Marlborough  College  Natural  History  Society,  Report,  1895. 

Ontario,  Entomological  Society  of,  Transactions,  1888  to  date. 

Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Transactions,  1888-89. 

Rugby  School  Natural  History  Society,  Annual  Reports,  1895  to  date. 
South-Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies,  etc.,  1896  to  date. 

South  London  Entomological  Society,  Transactions,  1884  to  date. 

Vienna,  Wiener  Entomologische  Verein,  Jahresberiehte,  1890  to  date. 

THE  LONDON  DISTRICT  FAUNA  LIST  (MS.). 

Birds. — J.  A.  Clark. 

Coleoptera. — H.  Heasler. 

Lepidoptera. — Dr.  F.  J.  Buckell  and  L.  B.  I’rout. 

PERIODICALS. 

Entomological  News,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1898  to  date.  In  progress. 

Entomologisk  Tidskrift,  Stockholm,  1891  to  date.  In  progress. 

Entomologist,  The,  1864  to  date.  In  progress. 

Entomologist’s  Annual,  The,  complete,  1855-1874  (20  Vols.). 

Entomologist’s  Monthly  Magazine,  The,  complete,  1864  to  date.  In  progress. 
Entomologist’s  Record,  The,  complete,  1890  to  date.  In  progress. 

Entomologist’s  Weekly  Intelligencer.  Vols.  1,  3  to  10,  1856  and  1857-61. 

Insect  Hunter’s  Year  Book,  The,  1867  and  1871. 

Intellectual  Observer,  The,  1862-68  (12  Vols.). 

Midland  Naturalist,  The,  1880-81  (2  Vols.). 

Naturalist’s  Note  Book,  The,  1867-68  (2  Vols.). 

Science  Gossip,  complete,  1865  to  date.  In  progress. 

Scottish  Naturalist,  The,  complete,  1871-1882  (6  Vols.). 

Substitute,  The,  1856  (1  Vol.). 

Year  Book  of  Scientific  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1889. 

Young  Naturalist,  The,  1879-90.  Continued  as  The  British  Naturalist,  1891-94. 
Zoologist,  The,  complete,  1845  to  date.  In  progress. 

MAPS. 

Ordnance  Survey  and  other  Maps  of  Berkshire,  Essex,  Hampshire.  Isle  of  Wight, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  etc.  Particulars  on  application  to  the  Librarians. 
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City  of  bonbon  dfntomolog'icnl  ft  Natural 

history  Society. 


HIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1858  under  the  title  of  the 


“  Haggerston  Entomological  Society,”  and  has  striven,  for 


nearly  half  a  century,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Natural  History, 
particularly  of  Entomology.  It  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
preservation  of  Epping  Forest  and  other  similar  movements  for  the 
public  good,  and  also  in  the  suitable  housing  of  the  famous  “  Double¬ 
day  Collection  ”  of  Lepidoptera.  Its  own  particular  work  includes 
the  reading  of  papers,  discussions,  and  exhibitions,  and  a  special 
feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  compilation  of  a  London  Fauna 
List,  now  being  published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.,  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury 
Circus,  E.C.,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  ;  the  Meeting- 
room  is  exceptionally  comfortable  and  well  lighted,  and  no  effort  is 
spared  to  make  the  evenings  pleasant  and  profitable.  An  annual 
Summer  Excursion  is  arranged  by  the  Society,  and  occasional  Con¬ 
versazioni.  Visitors  are  welcomed  to  all  the  meetings. 

There  is  a  good  library,  containing,  amongst  other  works,  the 
“  Zoologist,”  “  Entomologist  ”  “  Entomologist’s  Monthly  Magazine,” 
Ac.,  from  their  commencement,  and  also  reference  collections  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  to  which  it  is  hoped  other  Orders  may  be 
added  from  time  to  time. 

The  entrance  Fee  is  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  and  the  Annual 
Subscription  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  payable  in  advance,  both 
being  purposely  kept  low  in  order  that  all  may  avail  themeselves  of  the 
benefits  the  Society  offers.  The  Society  therefore  looks  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
Natural  History. 

The  year  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  but 
intending  members  may  join  at  any  time. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries. 


